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PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FIELD AND STREAM i 


The Man Behind The Gun, 


in sport as well as 
. r (aia in war, needs 
a , “| 
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‘Concentrated Beef.”’ 
- . ‘ 





It gives strength and 
cndurance; is at once food 
and drink for 


Men, 


Women 
Children. 


With a bottle of Vigoral and a 
cracker in your hunting bag,a satis- 
fying lunch is always at hand, a 
delicious relish for game cooked 
the camp fire. Vigoral comes in 
25 cent and 50 cent jars, at grocet. 
and druggists, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price 
and your dealer's name. 

ARMOUR’S ARMY AND NAVY ART CALENDAR for 1899. The 

sentimental side of Military and Naval life most beautifully brought 

ay al Lf a 


something new and good. Send six two-cent stamps for cost of 
mailing and postage. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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YOUR SPORTSMAN FRIEND 
GUNNER OR ANGLER .... 
MAN OR WOMAN ...... 


there is nothing better than a subscription to Fietp ano STREAM, Amer- 
ica’s Magazine of Field Sports, published by Joun P. Burxnaro, New York. 


Send One Dollar and we will send the Magazine for one year with a Presen- 
tation Card, like the form below, duly filled out. Also a choice of the following 
pictures or sets, all of which are of peculiar interest and possess high artistic 
merit. (Designate by numbers). 

1. CAUGHT ON THE FLY. (Small Mouth Black Bass) 


2. THREE STUDIES OF PUPPY LIFE. 
3. FOUR STUDIES OF WESTERN LIFE. By C. M. Russell, the Cowboy Artist. 
4 


THE TIGHT SHELL. By C. A. Zimmerman. 





Christmas Day, 1898 


M 


and begs that you will accept this Magazine as a token of good- 
will with best wishes for a Merry Christmas—and wishing you 


the same, we afe, Respectfully, 
FIELD AND STREAM 


220 Broadway, New York 














The most pleasant gift your last season’s guide could wish for is 
4444 4 FIFLD AND STREAM 1.4444 


For a novelty to your friends—bachelor, benedict or young lady—who 
never cast a fly or tramped the woods with a gun, this Magazine 
is just the gift, and may convert them to the pastime of pastimes 
sport by field and stream. 
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“Stevens Favorite” 


EASE SAY 





22-inch barrel, weight 


model, 
Carefully bored and tested. For 
32 rim-fire cartridges. 


No. 17—Plain Open Sights, $6.00 


‘*Take Down” 
% pounds. 
yd -25 and, 


No. 18—Target Sights, $8.50 


Ask your dealer for the ‘*FAVORITE,” 
If he doesn’t keep it, we will send, prepaid, on 
receipt of price. 


Send. for complete Catalogue showing our 
full line. 


J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co. 


P. O. BOX 188 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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AND STREAM 


IT’S A BEAUTY 


H. & R’s 


Latest 
Production 


Hammerless 
Revolver 


and the price 1s just as attrac- 


A NEW 


Absolutely safe, 
tive. Ask your dealer for our Revolvers and 
insist on getting them. 


& 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 


Descriptive Catalogue “IB” free on request 





Yachting 
Touring 
Racing 
Hunting 
Cycling 
wx Games {3 War 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 


FIELD 
GLASSES 


INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR IN POWER, 
RANGE, AND FIELD, AND IN THE BRIL- 

LIANCY, SHARPNESS, AND STEREO- { 
SCOPIC SOLIDITY OF THE IMAGE. + + 





SMALLER BY TWO-THIRDS THAN ORDINARY 


BINOCULARS, 


Lighter, More Compact, Greater Durability, 
Finest Workmanship, Elite Finish. 


Illustrated Booklet Post Free. Sold by All Dealers. 


Sole Manufacturers Under American Patents, 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 
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SMOKELESS 


STILL GROWING IN POPULARITY 





Because it is quick, regular and clean, 
and because there are more loads in the 
same weight for less money than any 
other smokeless powder, and yields first- 
class results in cheap shells with ordinary 
black edge wadding. Therefore the 
most economicai and satisfactory to use. 
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7 See QUALITY UNSURPASSED 


A FIVE LB. KEG WILL LOAD 825 SHELLS The following brands of Black 


USING 42 GRAINS TO THE LOAD. Powder are unsurpassed in 
quality at equal prices: : 


** Wing Shot,”’ CWestemn Sporting,’’ 
** Wild Fowl, +9 4 Falcon Ducking.’’ 


U. S. Smokeless Powder Co. ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS 


BATAVIA, N.Y. Portland, Maine. 





Send for Booklet. For Sale by the Trade. AGENTS AT ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


Walsrode “AUSTIN” 


SMOKELESS Shot Gun Cartridges 


Powder Chnmenten Coil 


Gives the best results. Send $2.00 
for a sample 100 Hand-Loaded 





Shells, 12 gauge Walsrode Powder, Smokeless and ‘Crack Shot” black 

’ powder represent every feature requis- 

any size shot. ite to a perfect load. Ask your dealer 
for the celebrated load 


” 66 4 ( 99 
Charles Daly | I 


Hammerless Shot Guns Austin Powder Co. 
Austin CartridgeCo. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales J. L. WHITE, Manager Western Branch 
503 Security Building, St. Louis 


“are the best that money can buy.” 


325 Broadway, New York 
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\ Sanatory Underwear, 
Especially Adapted 


“és to the 
Healthful 
} Enjoyment 
Of Out-Docr 
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Equestrian Tights, 
Enforced Riding 
Drawers, Combina 


tion Suits, Chest 
Protectors, etc. 
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* BORDENS 
CONDENSED 
COFFEE. 


THE 


EAGLE BRAND 


') | An ideal preparation of Coffee for 
tourists, sportsmen and explora- 
“tion parties. The finest grades of 
\ \ coffee combined with Borden’s 
} Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and 
isugar. Ready for use by diluting 
} with water. If you cannot obtain 
it from your dealer write to the 
manufacturers. 

in Pur up in One Pouno Cans. 

| NEW YORK CONDENSED MILK Co. 
NEW YORK CILY 


® Chicago Office, 8 Wabash Avenue © 




























“Get There” 


SAFETY 
DUCKING BOAT 


Made in Stamped and Embossed Sheet M.-tal. 
14 feet long, 36 inch beam. 





The most complete and durable hunting Boat on 


the market. 
Price, Made in Galvanized Stecl, $20.00 
including Oars, Paddle and Seat. 


Send for complete Illustrated Catalogue, giving 


full description, weights, etc. 


W. H. MULLINS 
222 Depot St. Salem, Ohio 
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Lewis SHAW. 


He fought in the deadly struggle 


Fought ‘till the day was done 


\nd found when the fight had ended 


“Twas only a heart he won 


VOL. IV. 
Al iWagrip 3 
fl WOUDBLIE 
CHARLES 
HIEN a man looks and un- 


consciously makes love to a 
girl ever since her skirts only 
reached her shoe-tops, he shouldn't be 
surprised when he formally proposes, if 


the young lady of twenty should say 
“she didn’t know.” 
But Jehn Cameron was. That was 


Cameron's fault. He was too sensible. 
He went away aiter Winnie Mason had 
thus hesitatingly expressed her ignor- 
of the state of her affections with 


anc 
the hard-headed idea that she should 
have said ves or no. “Good heavens! 
She has known me and known that | 


cared for her for five vears.”. That was 
the worst of it. Womanlike she had 
known and accepted his devotion as nat 
urally as the air she breathed. It had 
grown up with her and she couldn't con- 
ceive of any other condition of affairs 
and she didn’t know. 

And the follow ing week she flirted out 
rageously with the son of a millionaire 
from Boston who made the little Maine 
village his hunting headquarters and 
John Cameron, the young country doc 
tor, got angry because a girl who hap- 
pened to be isolated in a backwoods vil 
lage wished to have ordinary girlish 
amusement. John was enough to 
speak in an elder-brotherly sort of man- 
ner to Miss Mason about voung ladies 
and young strangers, etc., and got se 
verely squelched for his pains. “He 


ass 


\NON 


had known her since she was a baby” 
she said “and she thought he knew she 
was quite able to manage her affairs by 
herself.” And Doctor Cameron knew 
tMat the daughter of Robert Mason, 
lumber king, owner of many mills and 
autocrat of the district was. And then 
he went away and grieved inwardly at 
not having the right to assist in the man- 


agement of Miss Winnie's affairs 
through life. 

People generally blamed Winnie. 
With the busy-bodiness of all isolated 


communities, they had arranged the 
match ever since John Cameron had 
come back with a diploma—and Win- 
nie Mason was “tinished” at Boston. But 
\Winnie told her canfidential friend. and 
thereby the district became informed of 
theNact, that “Jack Cameron was an aw 
fully dear old chap, awfully clever and 


awfully good and awfully all sorts of 
things, but he was such an old sober 
sides for a voung man and he never 


] 


could solve the mysteries of the two step 
and he was always looking at her and 
frowning and he would alwavs live in 
the village and he read musty old med 
ical books and didn't like novels she 
did and laughed at the poetry she liked 
and he wasn't romantic and didn't 
anything she had to forgive him for and 
wasn't dashing and adventurous and he 
even didn't hunt.” The last accusation 
was listened to and had weight through- 
(3) 


the 


do 
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out the district. 0 man who wouldn't 
hunt in that part of Maine, a sportsman’s 
paradise as the guide books said, was 
looked upon with something more than 
suspicion, which shows the estimation 
in which the young doctor was held, foi 
he was forgiven. 

But the young doctor did go a-hunt- 
ing. He didn’t gratify Miss Winnie's 
romanticism by mooning around and 
making a nuisance of himself by writing 
reams of melancholy poetry or commit- 
ting suicide or taking to strong drink. 
Cameron wasn't exactly of the stuff that 
poets, suicides and drunkards are made 
of and he caused Miss Winnie’s big blue 
eves to open wide one night in the pauses 
of a quadrille he was floundering 
through, by informing her that he was 
going out with the hunting party next 
day and remain away for two weeks. 

Winnie pouted and was manifestly dis- 
appointed that he hadn’t said he was go- 
ing to hurl himself into the mill race, or 
go and be a hermit, or go off to a yellow 
fever district and die to slow music, or go 
to the —— gentleman, all reference to 
whom is supposed to be avoided at quiet 
dances. Young ladies expect that sori 
of thing and Miss Mason gave the young 
Bostonian three successive waltzes in re- 
venge. 

"Twas the third day of the hunt, and 
Cameron was “minding camp” in the old 
lumber shanty that was to be their fort- 
night’s home. The others had gone out 
with the dogs and to the runways. The 
camp was only fifteen miles, a day’s drive 
over a rough “tote” road, from the vii- 
lage, but to the Doctor it seemed on the 
other side of the world. The whisper- 
ings and sighings of the forest were al 
ready having their effect on the prosaic 
Cameron and he brooded around the old 
log shanty, wondering in a desultory 
sort of way if that group of laughing 
girls were sincere when they said they 
would drive out and “see the doctor 
hunt” 

Half provoked at his moody day 
dreaming he determined to try a shot at 
the covey of partridge he had seen rise 
a few hundred yards away. Taking his 
double barrel and slipping half a dozen 
cartridges into his pocket, he moved off 


FIELD AND 


STREAM 


in the direction the birds had taken. The 
partridge were shy and the doctor wasn't 
in a hunting mood and he follov. . them 
from cover to cover until he wa. a couple 
of miles from camp and morning had 
merged into afternoon. \ light snow 
had fallen just before he left camp and 
finding the flights of the birds were be- 
coming longer after his repeated ama- 
teur flushings, he retraced his footsteps. 

He was half a mile from camp when 
he paused for a few minutes, for the pur- 
suit of the partridge had been through 
swainp and over ridge, and rested against 
the trunk of a fallen pine. Cameron 
probably wouldn't have lingered if he 
had known that the half expected party 
from the village had arrived at the camp 
and that the adventurous Miss Winnie 
Mason was at that moment starting out 
on his trail in the snow. “It is the only 
sign of life around,” she had told her 
friends, “and the track is fresh’—the 
lumber-king’s daughter rather affected 
woodcraft—"whoever it is cannot be far 
away. [ll be back in a minute.” And 
the voung men and maidens made ar- 
rangements for a surprise to their ab- 
sent hosts and were busy and converted 
the whilom camp of the lumbermen into 
a species of banqueting hall. And Cam- 
eron, the matter-oi-fact Cameron, was in 
the mood to even grow sentimental over 
an old pine tree. Escaping the wood- 
man’s axe, alone it had stood in ali its 
giant stateliness in the almost depleted 
brule until unsupported by its fellows, 
it had fallen before one of the fierce 
gales of the northiand. It had died 
hard for the strong roots had torn up 
the ground for yards around and still 
supported the huge trunk, while its one 
time lofty branches were crushed to 
earth. 

Cameron was wreathing all sorts of 
fanciful ideas out of the death of the pine 
tree as he stood with his elbow on the 
trunk looking vacantly before him. He 
thought in an abstracted way that the 
poplars and spruce, the second growth 
of the brule, a few hundred vards away 
were waving in a peculiar manner as if 
some large animal was pressing through 
them. “One of the horses” he thought. 
But he remembered they were locked 
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A DOUBLE 


in the shanty stable and he gave up his 
reverie and watched the object that was 
apparently approaching him. “What on 
earth can it be?” he asked himself as he 
now anxiously looked out beyond the 
small clearing between himself and the 
moving object. He was answered. Slow- 
ly the small trees parted and a huge bull 
moose strode into the open. 

Cameron gasped. He recognized it at 
once, although he could hardly believe 
his eves. What was supposed to be the 
last moose in the district had been killed 
five vears before. [ut there, there be- 
fore his eves, within a hundred yards 
was the monarch of the northern forests. 
Driven by the dogs of the numerous 
hunting parties in the north it had sought 
refuge in the old time feeding ground of 
his forbears. Although a stiff breeze 
was blowing from him to the now buck- 
fevered doctor, his sensitive nostrils or 
his marvellous instinct seemed to detect 
some danger. He stopped and throw- 
ing his head crowned with their matn- 
moth antlers upwards he sniffed the air 
and impatiently stamped his forefoot. 
The hounding for days had made him 
wary and irritable. The wind deceived 
him however and he came on. He must 
have felt that there was some enemy near 
at hand and Cameron's heart was going 
like a trip hammer when the moose agaiti 
stopped within twenty vards of the tree 
behind which he crouched. 

Now this is where the doctor showed 
that he was a greenhorn and didn’t know 
anything about hunting and that people 
were justified in pitying him. If he had 
known the first thing about deer even, 
he would have known that you cannot 
kill a moose at twenty yards with chilled 
No. 7 and that a wounded and enraged 
moose is as fierce as a lion, as cunning 
as a tiger and as tenacious as a grizzly. 
The doctor didn’t know either of these 
important facts, but the desire to kill, to 
achieve, to conquer, and all the other 
things that go to make up the sports- 
man in action, came up within him. 
Pressing both triggers he fired two 
charges of bird shot plump at the breast 
of the huge beast. 

There was a bound as of a bucking 
broncho straight up in the air and then 


CONQUEST 5 
the stood as if transfixed with 
surprise at the unexpected attack, the 
wound and the smoke. Cameron in his 
excitement stood erect until his head and 


moose 


shoulders were above the tree trunk. 
The moose saw him. With a roar that 
could be heard for miles and caused 


wondering surprise to the hunters on the 
distant runways, he rushed madly at 
Cameron. 

Plucky and = strong-nerved as_ the 
young doctor might be he was almost 
paralyzed with fear at the awful sight of 
the enraged animal. His gun dropped 
from his hand, his knees trembled and 
nerveless and unstrung he sank down 
behind the fallen tree. The pine tree 
quivered at the shock as the huge bull 
rushed against it, and Cameron's heart 
almost still as he watched from 
under the tree the blazing eyes and fierce 
look of the infuriated monster as he 
again and again rushed at the tree in his 
efforts to overthrow it. Maddened at his 
failure, the moose rose on his hind legs 
and battered in impotent rage with his 
forefeet on the tree trunk above Camer- 
on’s head. Every few seconds he would 
roar that most awful of sounds to the 
accompaniment of the sledge-hammer 
blows of his forefeet. From where he 
lay the doctor could look up into. the 
face of the bull and see the froth-flecked 
mouth and horrible eves. Almost numb 
with the horror of his situation Cameron 
wondered how long it would be before 
he would be gored and trampled to 
death. But his wits didn’t altogether 
desert him and when the moose jumped 
the tree he had presence of mind enough 
left to roll under to the other side. Again 
the furious brute jumped and again 
Cameron rolled under. His hand 
touched his gun. 

Cameron’s nerve was returning during 
the course of this game of hide and seek 
and he slipped a cartridge into the 
breech. Again the bull jumped the tree 
and Cameron repeated his tactics. In- 
furiated if possible more and more at the 
fruitlessness of its efforts, the moose gave 
vent to rear after roar, stamped and tore 
the ground with its fore-feet and mouth 
and thrust its head as far as possible un- 
der the tree. as it endeavored 


stood 


to reach 
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the object of its rage and hate. Camer- 
on hastily fired and inflicted a fearful 
wound above the nostrils. The blood 
gushed forth in torrents. The game of 
jumping and rolling continued and soon 
the scene of combat was dyed red with 
blood. ‘The doctor, awkward as the sit 
uation was for marksmanship, again 
wounded the now fearsome looking ani- 
mal in the shoulder. Despite the loss 
of bloed the old bull showed no signs of 
raising the siege and Cameron, whose 
courage had now completely returned, 
slipped his two last cartridges into his 
gun and waited his chance. It came. 
The huge beast was standing five feet 
away and had raised his head to send 
forth his deafening, defiant bellow, when 
Cameron, crawling forward a‘few feet 
under the tree trunk, let him have both 
barrels full in the chest. The moose 
staggered back a few paces and then his 
legs spread apart and a glazed look came 
into his eves. He swayed, tottered for 





STREAM 


fully a minute and then with a rush his 
huge body went crashing to the ground. 

The battle had seemed hours to the 
Doctor but was actually only about fit 
teen minutes, and for ten of those min 
utes Winnie Davis had been a silent, hor- 
ror stricken spectator fiftv yards away 
too terrified to scream, too terrified to 
do anything but look on, fascinated by 
the horror of it all. 

The Doctor turned as she gave a hali 
hysterical laugh when the moose fell to 
the ground. There was a blur before her 
eves, and she was clinging to a small sap- 
ling for support, when he ran hastily and 
put his arm around her as she was about 
to fall. 

“For God's sake, Winnie, what's the 
matter?” 

She looked up from the broad shoul- 
der on which her head was comfortably 
resting and murmured as her pale cheeks 
erew rosy red, “I think I know now, 


Jack.” 


FECTION 


Not where man’s patient skill has piled 


Grand temples and their shrines 
Till chiseled art has lived and smiled 


[In graceful curves and lines; 


Not in the diamond's polished face, 


Nor harp’s entrancing sound; 


Not in the spider's filmy lace, 


Can periectness be 


found 


Upon the mountain’s rugged steep, 


Ott swept by winter's blast, 


Where summer breezes never sleep, 


Iresh blown from all the past; 


Where shadows shield from with’ring rays. 


\nd mountain streamlet tlows, 


Beside kind nature’s upland ways 


There blooms the periect rose! 
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Now, let us talk about the reason why 
some men prefer to fish up and others 
down stream. You may have inferred 
from what I have said, that it is because 
the first class of fishermen has skill and 
energy and the second is lacking in skill, 
or is indolent. These contribute a part, 
but are not the sole causes. 

The main reliance of the trout for safe- 
ty is on his sense of sight. His eves are 
relatively very large and proportionatels 


whether he could hear, and the establish- 
ing of a common, but erroneous belief 
that if he could hear at all, his hearing 
was very dull. 

Some sounds are and others are not 
communicated to the fish in the water. 
[n your bath, immerse your body and 
ears, leaving your mouth and nose above 


the water. Let your attendant talk to 
you: Youdo not hear. But let the tub 
be struck a slight blow. It makes a 


ee 


be 





keen and so adjusted as to give him a 
wide scope of vision. His sense of smell 
is acute. With a tainted, artificial or 
natural fly, or phantom or natural min- 
now, or piece of fish cut in imitation of 
a fish, or angle worm, no matter how 
natural and life-like the appearance or 
motion, you cannot catch him; he will 
not take your stale bait. He has no 
external ear, which has, from time imme- 
morial caused much discussion as to 


sound many times greater than it would 
if your ears were above water. Your 
own voice makes a roar; you hear the 
air passing through your lungs and can, 
by the sound, count your heart beats. 
Strike a light, sharp blow on a rock, and 
trout under it will rush out and 
away. Let an oar drop in, or strike a 
blow upon your boat, and every fish 
within a hundred yards of vou will be 
startled. Shriek and vell and roar from 
(7) 


ever\ 
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the upper bank, and even at times 
fire your shot gun, and the fish does not 
move. At other times stand in the wa- 
ter, whistle or imitate the warbling of a 
bird. The first note will put him on the 
alert and his fins in motion. One day a 
thunder storm will drivethem all down to 
their holes; another day, a thunder show- 
er, spattering on the water, bringing 
down flies, will bring them all to the sur- 
face. A shot from a cannon, or the 
blasting of a rock, will scare the fish 
within a radius of from three to five 
miles, and at times the firing of a shot 
gun near the stream will put them down 
within a mile or more. 

The ear of the fish is a perfect organ. 
It is adjusted to hear in the element in 
which he lives, and he does hear, and 
hears well, although many sounds above 
the water do not reach him. His sense 
of touch and feeling is rather dull, as is 
also his sense of taste, as is that of all 
animals who eat only live food and swal- 
low it without masticating it. 

The trout, in common with all current 
loving fish, whether at rest or waiting 
for their prey, lie with their heads up 


stream. Their necks are inelastic and 
they cannot turn the head without turn- 
ing the body. They watch for the ap- 


proach of an enemy from the rear by an 
oscillating lateral motion from side to 
side, and from below by a rolling or 
slight tilting of the body. In deep, dark 
water, this last motion, at nearly regular 
intervals, shows the bright glimmer of 
the sides, which is never done when dan- 
ger is apprehended from above. The 
fish feels safe because of his depth. 

The up stream fisherman, because of 
the difference of elevation in the stream, 
and approaching out of the line of vision 
of the fish, is less exposed and less likely 
to be seen on that account. It is as neces- 
sary to keep out of the sight of the shy 
trout as it is to keep out of the sight of 
a wild deer that you are hunting. The 
fish, unlike the deer, does not always 
run when he sees his pursuer, but he is 
as keenly on the alert, and no lure can 
tempt him. You see him, and think he 
is stupid because he does not run or take 


your fly. He sees you and thinks you 


are stupid or you would not think for 


STREAM 


a minute that you could deceive him 
that way. He knows he is safe— 
the instant he doubts it he goes off 
like a flash. Sometimes he will take 
a live grasshopper or live flies or 
worms that you throw in to him, but 
will not touch one of them when at- 
tached to a hook and line. The fisi 
that do that are the little old fellows up 
to all schemes of the angler for their 
destruction. 

The up stream angler comes up be- 
hind the fish when he is intently engaged 
in looking up stream for his prey. The 
fly comes to him from above while the 
angler is below. He looks above for the 
danger while the angler is below him. 
The only thing to give him warning is 
the small strip of single gut leader on 
the water, that looks like a spear of 
grass, or thread of a root. He is de- 
ceived and grabs the fly. The angler 
strikes and pulls the hook backward 
through the mouth of the fish, making 
almost a certainty that it will take hold. 
In fishing down stream, the hook is 
pulled away from and out of the mouth 
of the fish, if open. The fish, when 
hooked or when alarmed, runs up 
stream, and therefore in up stream work 
keeps a taut line when hooked. The 
exception to this rule is where the hiding 
place of the fish is near by in a deep hole 
below a rapid, whence he goes to feed; 
then when struck or alarmed he will run 
down stream to his hiding place, which 
is overcome by the shorter line used. 
The result is that the up stream fisher- 
man, on the same amount of water, gets 
more strikes, hooks a larger per cent. of 
his strikes, hooks them harder, therefore 
loses a smaller number of those hooked 
on that account, and his per cent. of 
losses by the fish getting slack line is 
much less, because of the shorter line, 
and the number of large, wary, shy fish 
is greater. 

The down stream man, no matter how 
deep he wades—and the deeper the bet- 
ter, always—or what advantage he takes 
of crawling up behind rocks or logs— 
the more the better—is more exposed. 
Look up at an object on the brow of the 
hill between vou and the sky, with no 
back ground, then at another object of 
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the same size below you, with a back 
ground. You will find the former to be 
glaringly conspicuous and greatly exag- 
gerated, while the latter is scarcely dis- 
cernable, and when the effect of motion 
is added, the disparity is greatly in- 
creased. When the down stream man 
breaks off a leaf, or kicks loose brush or 
logs, or stirs up mud, they go floating 
down stream, carrying notice to the fish 
below that there is a bear, or other ugly 
fish eating brute in the stream above 
in pursuit of them, and they are imme- 
diately on the alert, fully alarmed. 

The up stream man must make short 
casts and quick recoveries, in a rapid 
stream, with a line and leader, not to ex 
ceed one and a half times the length of 
his rod, rarely much over the length of 
the rod, or from twenty to twenty-five 
feet, while the down stream man has the 
advantage of long casts, following the 
axiom of “fine and far off”, with the full 
benefit of current working the fly that 
often gives good results from very bung- 
ling work. 

The down stream man can wade any 
where, in moderate current almost to his 
armpits, and is almost literally carried 
down stream by the water, while the up 
stream man can wade only in shallow 
water, or up against only a light current, 
and is therefore compelled to run in and 
out of the stream, andtherefore can effec- 
tually fish only a part of it——the main 
holes or pools,—while the down stream 
man can fish substantially all of it. 

The down stream man can float his 
fly on the current to points that cannot 
be reached by a direct cast, and has the 
benefit of the diagonal or cross current 
drag, in imitation of foundered fly swim- 
ming to shore, giving long rests or float 
ing of the fly between casts when needed. 
The up stream man must cast direct to 
the point and recover quickly, to keep 
his flies from passing below him or giv- 
ing him a slack line, when he would fail 
to hook the fish if he struck. The down 
stream man must work constantly and 
quickly, like a man threshing with an old 
fashioned flail, or stop altogether. Be- 
ing compelled to pull directly away from 
the fish when he strikes, he often fails 
to get hold, pulling the hook directly out 
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of his mouth, or hooking only slightly iu 
the lip, often loses his fish. 

The advantages and disadvantages of 
each method vary greatly with the char- 
acter of the stream. ln some of our 
swift, rapid, falling, and nearly even slop- 
ing mountain streams, it is quite impos- 
sible to work up stream. On the other 
hand, streams of moderate fall, with 
nearly equi-distant bench or pool forma- 
tions and moderate currents, except at 
the breaks over the benches, give oppor- 
tunities for easy and efficient up stream 
work. 

The advantages of all are in favor of 
up stream work. The angler can whip 
the upper from the lower pool with only 
half of his head visible from the surface 
of the upper pool. Streams of the first 
type are frequently met with in the 
Rocky and Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
and all the mountains of the Pacific 
Coast where the fall is from three hun- 
dred to fifteen hundred feet to the mile. 
Streams of the second type are compar- 
atively rare. Two of the best that I now 
recall are the Boardman River in Mich- 
igan and the upper Sacramento River in 
California. The Canadian side of the 
Sault Sainte Marie, while the current is 
swift and the fall considerable,—about 
twenty feet in a mile,—is another fairly 
good example. , 

The famous Nepigon, beyond doubt 
one of the best trout streams in the 
world, has points where the angler can 
stand below out of sight and cast up over 
the brow of a rapid with good effect, but 
in every instance, when the fish runs 
down stream, he is lost, and when held 
until exhausted, he must be brought in 
down through the current, and three 
times out of five he gets away. When 
it is considered that the Nepigon fish 
are true brook trout,—Salvelinus fonte- 
nalis——and many anglers there reject 
everything under three pounds, running 
the average weight of their catch up to 
four or four and one-half pounds,—five 
and six pound fish, some seasons, being 
an almost daily occurrence in the catch, 

it can readily be imagined how irritat- 
ing it would be to fish where probably 
five outof sixofsuch fish,after being fair- 
ly hooked, get away. While going above 
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the rapid and running the risk of a bro 
ken paddle and being carried over and 
to eternity, with a cross current cast, 
these fish could be hooked with a fair 
chance of keeping them out of the rapid 
and holding them. It should be borne 
in mind that all fishing there must be 
done from a large eighteen fot canoe 
handled by two stalwart trained Indians, 
which at times taxes all of their muscular 
powers to the utmost limit, or in an oc- 
casional place from the rocks along the 
margin of the rapids. No wading can be 
done, a man once fairly in the current of 
a rapid is almost surely lost, and withal 
strange to say, no tourist has ever been 
drowned there. 

I was upon a stream the vear before 
last that would make a severe test of the 
skill, energy and endurance of any wy 
stream angler. It was a stream empty 
ing into the Columbia River near Leon 
Springs, about one hundred miles below 
Revelstoke, in british Columbia. It has 
a fall of from seven hundred to one thou 


sand feet to the mile, broken into steps, 


or pools, that would be better described 
by calling them cups, in places far 
stretches of river nearly equi-distant 
from each other. -These cups are wort 


out deep at the bottom of each fall or 
rapid, with a rim left on the lower edge, 


over which the water goes to the next 
fall, varving from a direct jump from one 
to the other to a distance of from ons 
hundred to three hundred feet apart. 


CON 


STREAM 


Phe ialis or cataracts are from five to for- 
ty feet high, with whirlpools, lateral and 
perpendicular, counter currents and 
froth and foam and fish everywhere, with 
beautiful mountain lakes, and with game 
in abundance—a real sportsman’s para- 
dise. That is the Kootenay Country, 
not far from the Kootenay River, one of 
the most beautiful rivers on earth, where 
the most gayly colored Rainbow Trout, 
“Salmo irideus,”’ are found in abundance. 
Some day when I find time, | will discuss 
the fish and fishing there. 

The conclusion we must reach is: 
That an indolent, feeble or unskilled fish- 
erman from necessity must fish dowr 
stream, except in rare instances on 
streams with favorable pools, or benches 
with light fall in the streams. The vig- 
orous, skillful man should fish up stream, 
where the slope and character of the 
stream will permit it, and in other cases, 
as in most mountain streams with rapid 
descent, he too must, in practice, work 
down stream, going around favorabl 
pools, where met, whipping them from 
below. But few of the streams in the 
british Isles have long, heavy, foaming 
rapids. | saw none on my visit there, 
except small burns in the highlands of 
Scotland. The fall in the rivers, excepi 
here and there a break, is so small as to 
give but a light current, so they can be 
whipped up stream without great diff- 
culty. .\sa result, the best anglers there 
almost uniformly fish up stream. 
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HAT! cried Knight. “Neve 
been duck-hunting =?" \nd 
he laughed so loudly that ¢ 

policeman paused on his beat and gazed 
suspiciously at the house. 

“Of course.” | explained, “Ive often 
thought of going,—" 

“Not alone?” interrupted Knight; 
he laughed his rude, aggressive laugh 
again. “My dear fellow, vou must go 
along with an old hand, a sportsman, 
one who knows all the ropes and wrin- 
kles, and who can make it pleasant for 
you. You want to go with me. Now, 
I'm going down the river next Friday, 
and I'll take vou along. [| know the 
country like | know the pattern of this 
carpet; | know every foot of the ground 
there. And of course we'll camp. — | 
know a capital spot. This fine, balmy 


and 


IA en sane =] 
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Indian Summer weather is just the thing 
tor camping. And, of course, ll take 
mv dog. He’s a thoroughbred, you 
know, and will go through anything, 


get his bird. 
and beamed in 


howl, long and 


fron fire to water, to 
\s Knight 
dulgently wpon me, a 
zz 1 : _) j haticall : 
and dismal, and emphatically ca 
came upward, and inward, and 
to circulate through WNnight’s I 


paused 


loud 
nine, 
brary, like a lost chord looking for some- 
thing to tie to. Iwmight said hastily that 
it was the wind in the chimney, and be- 
gan poking noisily at the grate, as if that 
were going to take the wind out of the 
chimney. But | had jumped closer to 
the window, just in time to see a strange, 
hunted-looking animal go tearing madly 
down the street, and the policeman who 
had been watching the house pick him- 
(It) 


seemed 
l 
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self up from the pavement. At the same 
moment the library door was thrown un- 
ceremoniously open; a domestic with a 
red, perspiring face, towsled hair, and 
bared arms, projected herself into the 
room, and then stood breathless and un- 
able to articulate, her ample bosom heav- 
ing between professional indignation and 
the stress of her exertions. 

But we gathered that Knight's ‘“‘thor- 
oughbred” had evacuated the premises, 
in company with the roast of which I 
had been invited to participate; that the 
roast was now lying, shapeless and un- 
recognizable and quite beyond redemp- 
tion, in the alleyway, that the dinner was 
“off”, and that she, Teresa Toohooley, 
would not stay another day in the house 
if the four-legged author of the trouble 
appeared again in her kitchen. Wnight 
tried to pacify her, because his wife 1s 
not much of a cook, and a good servant 
is about as hard to find as any other sort 
of jewel; and while he was doing that, 
I took a hint from Teresa’s eve that | 
had better be “off” too; and _ slipped 
away. 

The next dav Knight sent me a list of 
the things | would require to take on our 
duck-hunting holiday; and I had to take 
another in order to get them all t ether. 
It seemed to me that that list contained 
nothing that I possessed: but possibly 
Knight in drawing it up had been influ 


enced by a similar predicament. Of 
course, | should never have gone; but 


human nature is frail and vain; and I 
was inflated with the conviction that the 
talents of a Nimrod were strong, if la 
tent, in me, and that they only required 
application to develop remarkable abil 
ity. I should have said ramrod; because 
I don't think two greater “stiffs” 
than Knight ard his victim ever loaded 
a gun and pulled with an eve on the 
landscape and the muzzle on the moon 

When I met Knight at the boat-house, 
I found that I was to go in a skiff, and he 
in a canoe. I had a good deal of com- 
pany in the skiff, including all the “dun- 
nage” or “duffle”, or whatever it was he 


called it, and that Knight said was abso 
lutely indispensable; as well as Knight's 
famous and infamous dog, Zimmerman. 
The dog appeared to be a sort of cross 


AND 


STREAM 


between a wool-work exhibit at a Fal! 
Fair and Mary's little lamb; a large, 
fluffy affair, done principally in white. 
and losing, when he would lie down, 
which he would do frequently, all re- 
semblance to anything except cotton bat- 
ting. Hehada crab-like style of retreat 
if you swore at him; and bulging eyes, 
like a blase man-about-town, that stared 
glassily at me from the stern, and for a 
while fascinated me with their uncanni- 
ness. 

\s I pulled this load down stream, it 
struck me that I was selfish in monopo- 
lizing such a large share of the exercise 
incidental to such  pleasuring; but 
Knight said that was all right, never to 
mind him, he would have enough to do 
when we got to the shooting-ground and 
pitched camp, and all that. In the mean 
time, he said, someone had to paddle the 
canoe; and of course the baggage was 
safer in the skiff, even it | was rowing: 
because vou never really know at what 
moment a canoe may get full, they are 
such unstable craft. It was ten miles to 
where the ducks were, night said; 
though he might as well have been 
honest, for once, and said a thousand. 
before we had gone half that distance- 
half of ten miles, | mean—WNnight dis 
covered that he had twisted a cord, or 
something, in his left forearm, and that 
he would be unable to paddle any far 
ther. So there | had to pull not only 
that blessed skiff, with its ton of tent and 
provisions and armory and ammunition 
and blankets, and woolly dog, but 
Knight also, seated in the stern, with his 
miserable dog between his knees, while 
the canoe trailed erratically behind. The 
canoe was at the end of a long rope, the 
other end of which Knight had fastened 
to a roll of blankets against which he 
leaned. And every little while the ca- 
noe would rush off, like one possessed, 
about four degrees either way from the 
course I was holding; and it would jerk 
the rope so that the stern of the skiff 
would twist around and try to follow; 
and then the canoe would come rushing 
up alongside, like a young calf frisking 
up to its mother. At last, as the inevita- 
ble result of Knight’s stupidity, and 
while he was comfortably filling his pipe 
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for the fifth time, the bow of the canoe 
struck a heavy slab and the rebound 
jerked the roll of blankets into the river, 
while the dog, hearing the splash, sprang 
overboard, nearly upsetting the skiff. 
Knight, of course, pretended to be ter 
ribly concerned, asserting that the blank- 
ets were his, as I laboriously turned the 
skiff and rowed back to the canoe. but 
he knew very well they were mine; and 
you never in all your life heard a man 
so servilely apologetic as he was when 
we hauled in those sopping blankets. 
Zimmerman refused to be hauled back; 
the brute swam around us, barking jov- 
fully, as if he relished our discomfiture 
Knight, at length, managed to grab the 
animal and pull him in, the skiff threat- 
ening a second time to capsize; and then 
the dog began to shake himself, and cov 
ered me with water. I had to kick him 
to make him desist, whereupon he 
promptly cringed and “crabbed” and lay 
down on my coat and vest. 

We got the canoe hitched on at last, 
and ! started off, feeling utterly misera 
ble and out of temper,that is, out of good 
temper, for [| don’t think anyone who 
went duck hunting was ever wholly out 
of bad temper. It was sundown when 
| pulled up a reedy and seemingly end 
less creek and we drew the boat and ca 
noe ashore. There was a three-quarte1 
moon in the East, very clear-cut and 
cold looking, while the air had grown 
as chilly as a debt collector's reception 
the day before Christmas; and | shud- 
dered in anticipation as | thought of my 
wringing-wet blankets. 

| was for building a fire at once, and 
getting something to eat; but Knight 
said there would be lots of time for that 
later on; only Zimmerman must have 
something, as he would have lots of 
work. So he cut some slices off a prime 
roast I had brought, and gave them to 
that precious dog; and then Knight said 
we must hurry off to the marsh if we wer¢ 
ever to do any shooting. Zimmerman 
set up a wild barking when he saw the 
guns, and Knight swore and raced after 
the brute, and tried to kick him, but the 
animal kept out of reach, and played 
rings around Knight, as they say in 
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sporting talk, and barked gleefully and 
louder than ever. 

“Fine hunting dog, that,” | remarked 
cheerfully. 

“Oh, he’s all right!” stuttered Knight, 
as he fell over a knoll in his endeavor to 
catch the animal. “He's a little young, 
that’s all!” 

We shouldered the canoe, Knight tak- 
ing the bow, after putting the guns and 
no end of cartridges and game bags, in 
the stern end. I believe he would have 
put in Zimmerman, too, if he could have 
captured him. So away we went, 
through the dusk, that was worse than 
out-and-out darkness, while the dog pro 
jected himself ahead in great leaps, and 
barked, and ran between Knight’s legs. 
IKnight said it was necessary to take the 
canoe as we would have to “put out” 
every little while to get the game as it 
fell in the pond to which we were going. 
| asked, how about Zimmerman? but 
night said Zimmerman was only good 
for raising the birds, not bringing them 
in. I said: 

‘If we are going out into the marsh 
to get the birds when they fly in for the 
night, what is the good of having a dog 
to raise them along?” 

Then Knight got mad, and said ! 
wanted to know everything at once; and 
told me just to wait until I got there and 
he would show me a few things about 
hunting that [ didn’t know. | remarked 
bitterly that no doubt he was right: and 
then he tried to compromise by ordering 
the dog to go back and mind the 
“camp.” as he persisted in calling the 
place where we had landed. 

The ground we were carrying the ca- 
noe over was rough and full of holes, 
which | kept getting into on account of 
stepping over the shadows, mistaking 
them for the pitfalls. But bad as the 
uneven meadow and ploughed fields and 
hollows were, they were a Madison 
Square Garden track compared to the 
marsh itself. We had to cross a “bit” of 
this marsh, Knight said, to get to the 
pond. So we put the canoe down and 
started to drag it through the marsh: 


and for the moment I was glad of it, for 


mv shoulder had been almost cut in two 
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by the canoe. But soon | discovered 
that the marsh was the very worst thing 
I had into, not excepting 
Knight's company. It was a procession 
succeeding 
than the last. We pulled the 
along by the bit of forward decking, an 
as we stumbled forward, | sank up t 

water, while 
sword-grass cut my knuckles, 
lv bruised and chapped 


> - t 
evel got 


of holes, each one deeper 
CANO 


mv waist in the mud and 
the rasp 
that were alread 
It ali made me think of picivres | had 
seen in the Spar 


\merican army 


ish comic papers ef th 
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@ something 


wondered, tor 


ailiads 
Kitchener discoverin 
in Africa. = | 


cunningly-planned 


Jet, or 
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ft it Were SOM ; 

scheme of Knight's to murder me; and | 

tried to remember if there had ever been 
Peeert What tha . ve eal and if | 

a feud between the two families, and it | 

could be the victim of a vendetta. | gre 

faint and sick over it all: and | thought 


that if | should be left out in the 


of this great and lonely marsh, by t 


time what had been left of me was dis 


covered there would not be e1 1 lef 
for the coroner to sit on, and | woul 
be cheated out of the glory of an inquest 
and having my name ina hundred papet 
at ones 


We got at last to what NKmght called 
"; a miserable, little mud-hole, 
no bigger than a country hotel wash 
basin, and with about as much clear 
water in it. | was thoroughly exhaust 
ed and mad and wet clear through: and 
night said | was a fool not to have put 
on rubber boots to reach away up the 
thigh, like his; but it was a nice time to 
give advice of that sort, thirteen miles 
away froma boot shop, on Friday might, 
and | He said it was no 
time for recrimination, and that I must 
take my gun and walk around to the 
other end of the pond, so that we could 
each of us command a range of it. 1 was 
too dispirited to protest, and trudged 
off; and | had not gone more than forty 
vards before I saw two objects swimming 


the “pond 


told him so. 


near the reeds. 

My heart began to beat quicker than 
the Khalifa’s retreat from Omdurman, 
for | saw that the objects were wild 


ducks. | forgot all my grievances and 
ague, and 


threatened rheumatism and 
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began to shiver with excitement instead, 
My teeth chattered and my hands shook, 
as | grasped my gun more firmly and ad 
vanced while my thumb 
found the cock and my forefinger thi 


as | crept breathlessly forward. 


the muzzle, 


trigger, 
[here was just enough twilight on the 
moonlight on the other 


one hand and 
birds clearly as 


Tr, 


for me to see the two 


thev swam about, silhouetted against the 


steely surface of the pond. | had go: 
within what | thought was the distance 
| could hit anything at, and was | 


breech-loader shal ingly to n 


Ing ihe 
, : 


shoulder, when there came a crash in the 


reeds, and a big, white body went bound 
ing toward the water. lhere was 
splash, a quack! and whirr! | saw thi 
ducks go skimming over the pond and 
away across the marsh. 

l turned the gun on Wnight’s dog, and 

tu the ou Konig) ev, ane 

led hard on the trigger. Lut. t 
pulicad Nard on ime trigger. bout, to mM 


he gun would not go off; and 


surprise, 
then I discovered that it was not co 
ed It was lucky for the dog, though hi 


Was quite ten vards away at the time; 

but | gave him 

up-to stuff that 
| 


turned him white if he had been any ot] 


a good round volley ot 


2 
have 


date hot would 
cr color. 

“(a0 home, | 
blank brute!” | 
threw a clod of earth at him: 
course, | would have got the ducks if he 
hadn't come \nd then Wnight’s 


voice came hissing across thy 


vou blundering blankety 
shouted frantically, and 


because, of 


along. 
water that 
separated us: 

You 


within 


‘For heaven's sake, shut up! 


will scare awav all the 


mile!” 
“Your precious 
os 


ducks 


‘hunting’ dog has 
done that already!" [| retorted; but jus: 
then I saw the fire run out from the 
muzzle of Knight’s gun, and the boom 
of the report reverberated across the 
marsh. Immediately the went 
bounding away with great gleeful leaps 
in Knight’s direction. 

When I got around to Knight, I found 
him poking away in the pond with his 
paddle, and breaking down the reeds. 


dog 


“Looking for the last report?” I said. 


“[ shot a duck, and it lay right here,” 


he said, as he dropped the paddle, arc 
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leaning over the edge of the canoe plung- 
ed his arm, sleeve and all, into the icy 
water. “I should have given it the oth- 
er barrel, because there's a devilish long 
lease of life in a duck. Just as I reach- 
ed for it, it turned up its tail and dived 
down.” 

Hle kept on poking away in the ugly 
weeds, just as if he believed the duck 
were really there; and I turned away, 
knowing it was the old story. | hav 
since had my convictions confirmed by 
the information that Knight could noi 
hit Mars if he came within a hundred 
vards of the earth. But perhaps that 
would be too severe a test. 

| had walked off toward my end of 
the pond again, when there came a 
crashing and echoing report, and then 
another. As I turned to go back out of 
sheer curiosity, Zimmerman bounded by 
me, yelping fearfully, and disappeared at 
an ostrich gait over the marsh. Knight 
Was swearing in an agreeably unreserved 
manner, and I gathered that Zimmer 
man owed his life to his master’s bad 
marksmanship, as the dog had scared 
away some birds just as Knight was 
sighting them; and my friend had dis 
charged both barrels in a frenzy of rage 
at the unfortunate—or, I should say, fot 
tunate—canine. 

I was resting on one end of the canoe, 
which we had pulled up well into the 
marsh, preparatory to starting back, and 
Knight was standing by a few feet off, 
asserting that he had brutally killed his 
dog, when a tremendous report occurred 
under my very nose, and the gun | held 
across my knees dropped from my hands. 
Knight jumped around with a scared 
face. | climbed off the canoe and he 
gan pounding one of the boards back 
into place from which it had been knock- 
ed by the butt of my gun. I felt small: 
because I had been letting down the 
hammers with a view to taking out the 
charges. I had been doing it so care 
fully, too, with my thumb holding the 
cock firmly, and my middle finger on the 
rear trigger; but, somehow, my forefing- 
er, that should have known better, began 
flirting with the trigger of the other bar 
rel, and down went the hammer. | shall 


never forget how startled I was as the 
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fire flashed out betore me, and the re- 
port went echoing away across the wide 
expanse of marsh; nor how mad Knight 
was as a flock of ducks that had been 
making for the pond, wheeled about not 
twenty yards from our heads and fled 
away out of reach and sight. 

When at last we did turn our faces to 
the “camp,* as Knight still persisted in 
calling it, though there wasn't really any 
camp, it must have been eight o'clock, 
and the stars were shining with a cold 
brillianey. I was half-frozen and wholly 
wet, and to crown all, we lost our way 
in the marsh, owing to the confusing 
shadows and the sameness of the sil 
houetted tree-top line of the horizon. 
The canoe had been left at the pond, bot 
tom up, as Knight said we would need 
it early in the morning when we came 
out for the ducks at dawn. I thought 
that “we rather superfluous and pre 
vious, but of course I said nothing. One 
has to be politic sometimes. 

When we got to our luggage, Knight 
found out all and a good deal more than 
he wanted to know about Zimmerman. 
Zimmerman had returned, and the pro 
visions and other things lay scattered 
about in al! directions. That choic« 
roast, of which he had previously tasted, 
had disappeared altogether, and we feli 
that if we could only find Zimmerman 
we would find the roast; while our bask 
ets presented a wrecked and ravished ap 
pearance. It looked as though a cy 
clone had passed through that section 
and carried off all that we wanted most 
just then, including Zimmerman. | 
knew Iwnight was wishing in his heart 
of hearts that he had made a fluke that 
time, ot in the marsh, and hit Zimmet 
man; but of course he wouldn't admit 
it. 

We built a fire, and I think it got 
started as much by the hot argument we 
had over it, as by anything else; then we 
pulled the tent around, and got it spread 
on the ground, when WKnight discovered 
that he had left the poles behind, in town. 
So he had to take the ax and stumble oft 
to cut a sapling or two. 1 heard him 
banging and swearing away; and then 
that ceased, and I heard instead a gruff 
voice and Knight's, as if in argument 
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Presently Knight returned with a long 
face, and without the long poles for 
which he had gone. 

“We'll have to get out of here,” he 
grumbled. “The human brute who says 
he owns the place, came along and want- 
ed to make me pay for the ‘damage’ he 
said I had done to the trees. It seems 
some pot-hunting chaps, continued 
Knight scornfully, have a lease of this 
place. They belong to some shooting 
club or other, in town; and the farmer 
expects them down to-night and won't 
let anybody else in. But I say, we 
ought to go back for the canoe!” 

I told Knight he could go back for the 
canoe, if he wanted to; but | preferred 
sitting down right where | was, and 
freezing to death, even at the rate of the 
average note, rather than go plunking 
through that old marsh again. He was 
not very anxious himself, and said there 
was an old boathouse he knew of a little 
farther up the creek, where we could 
stop, as it was too late to cut poles. This 
boathouse, Knight said, had been used 
by hunters, and had a couple of bunks 
rigged up in one end of it. 

So we put the things in the skiff, and 
started up the creek, wondering where 
Zimmerman had gone to. We got to 
the old boathouse, and put our traps in 
there, and Knight said now we would 
have some supper. A good hot cup of 
tea and a rasher or two of bacon, fine 
breakfast bacon, would make new men 
of us, Knight said. And I said that was 
a safe prediction in my case, if any 
change was to be effected, as | realize 
that [ had reached the alloted span so 
far as infirmities went, and prompt de 
mise was the only other change that 
could be rung in on my condition. — [bu 
it turned out that Zimmerman had burst 
the bag in which Knight had brought 
the tea, and that we had left the frying 
pan behind us at the “camp”; that is, 
camp number one. We 
which should row back for the pan, and 
when | won, tails two out of three, 
Knight said | was wrong, that I had 
chosen heads, and that | ought to go if 
| had any honor about me at all. I said 
he was a nice person to talk about hon- 


tossed to sec 


WENT 
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or, and we got wrangling, and recrim- 
inative, and | told Knight he could go 
to blazes for the frying pan, if he want- 
ed tb, as it was doubtless there by this 
time, and that | was not going to waste 
further time and energy over the farce 
of trying to gct a meal. [| munched a 
couple of cookies, and had a pull at my 
flask; and then turned wearily to find 
my blankets; remembering the next mo- 
ment that my blankets were so wet that 
they wouldn't dry in less than a month of 
hot noons on an African desert. So I 
crawled into the lower “berth” of the 
old boathouse, and pulled the straw I 
found there, over me. I lay for a long 
while thinking what a miserable hunk of 
idiocy | had been to come; while the 
cold, white moonlight pierced the ven- 
tilating spaces between the boards over- 
head and about me. In the meantime 
Knight had rowed back for the pan; and 
[| heard him return, and run the boat 
viciously against the shore, and bang the 
oars down, just because he had had his 
row for nothing, as the farmer had car- 
ried off the pan. Then I listened to 
Knight swearing softly in the Latin 
tongue as the can of water toppled over 
and put out the fire he had so carefully 
built; it must have been a lullaby or 
something, for at last Nature, tired as 
she was, got the upper hand of my suffer- 
ings, and I drifted off into a broken 
sleep. 

It was about three a. m. when I awoke 
suddenly, bumping my head against the 
berth above me, where I heard Knight 
shaking and shivering, despite the fact 
that he had all the blankets and the tent 
and the game bags and | don’t know 
what else over him. 1 was numbed and 
chilled to the marrow, and my stiffened 
limbs barely allowed me to crawl out of 
my rack of misery, and from the shanty. 
and the stars 
bitingly cold, and 


The sky was cloudless, 
glittered; but it was 
there was just enough waning moonlight 
for me to see that the temperature had 
dropped sufficiently for the creek to 
freeze over. I pulled at my flask, and 
then banged my body with my arms, 
and ran up and down, jumping this way 
and that; and after twenty minutes of 
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this treatment, and intermittent applica- wrote with numbed fingers and in most 
tions of the flask antidote. | managed to — pitiful hieroglyphics: 

make my blood circulate and to infuse ee ee 

a sensation of Iuke-warmness. I have been taken sick 


Then, suddenly, | made up my mind. — rible pains—an old malady 


I crept into the old boathouse and hada i hate to waken vou 


peep at Knight. He was asleep, it net) = —and because its so 
very soundly. 1 stole out again, in guil- — be taken, too. I must 


I shall not 


t 


ty fashion—crab-like, face to the foe, as gct home 
Zimmerman had done—and hunted up a I know you have 


pencil stub in some remote corner of a — back—including the g: 
pocket, and took the bill I had got for get them all into the canoe 
to get lots more duck--I almost envy you goirg 


all the things Knight had told me 


bring on this suicidal excursion, and — beck to that marsh.” 





“Hunting is an exercise 

To make man sturdy, active, wise; 
To fill his spirits with delight, 
To help his hearing, mend his sight, 
To teach him arts that never slip 
Ilis memory; canoemanship, 

And search and sharpness and defense, 
And all ill habits chaseth hence.” 


DING WILD RICE AT MILLI ACS LAKE, 
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We'll make a solemn wager on your cunnings 


WOMAN is considered by the ordi- 
nary Indian he would his 
cayvuse or dog. That is a mis 

The woman sometimes 
Then there is trouble. 


as 
take. asserts 
herself. 

lt was the first week in July. In the 
broiling hot sun of a northwest summer 
there had come across the Dattle River 
the Vlackfeet, the Sarcces, the Piegans 
and their from Montana, with 
the swiftest horses of the South, to try 
conclusions on the race track with thei 
hereditary enemies, the great Cree Na- 
tion, as they had done in other days in 
bloody foray and fiercely fought battle 
before the white man came. And the 
white man was there, racing, betting and 


cousins 


haggling over conditions in the Lingua 
kranea he had picked up from the half 
breed. .\nd the half-breed found, per- 
haps, on that race track, the only place 
where his dual nature gave him an ad 
vantage over both. 

lor four or five days there had been 
racing from daylight to dark, handicaps, 
private races, tribe races, races accord 
ing to the programme, races of all kinds 
and at all times. \ny one wanting a 
race could be accommodated, and many 
The fever of the race possessed 


It was a saturna 


wanted. 
white, red and mixed. 
lia of sport. 

All night long, in the hundreds of te 
pees throughout the bluffs which sui 
rounded the beautifully level plain that 
did duty as the course, the games of skill 
and chance, from the legerdemain of the 
Cree stick game to draw poker, went on 
to the accompaniment of the tom-toms. 

Lying in a shack, half a mile away, on 
the outskirts of the settlement, the Amer- 
ican could tell by the time of the monot 
onous Indian drums whether the 
were high or the play was fast and furi- 
The Englishman dropped in after 
midnight. He had bought himself out 
of the Mounted Police a few 


stake Ss 


Ous.,. 


\W eeks be 


HLAMLE! 
fore: said barracks were dull, that the 
Canadian Pacific Railway had knocked 


all charm out of Western life and that he 
was going East. \meri 
can and made him get up. He wanted 
to talk to him. When the [nglishman 
talked, which was seldom, he was worth 
to and the American ; 
Ienglishman had finished, 


le knew the 


listening got up. 


before the I he 
had dressed himself. 

And then they went out and stole a 
horse. 

The fact that the horse was the prop 


erty of the Major commanding a troop 
Mounted Police add 


of the North West 

ed piquaney to the theft. The meri 
can, who was a lawver and had a legal 
conscience, called it “borrowing”. The 


Ienglishman said he didn't rap 
what it was the Major's horse 
was the only thing in the district on four 
legs that could beat Grey Wolf's pinto 
mare, and they had to have him 

Gavev Wolf's Pinto was known far be 
vond the Blackfeet and the .Americat 
suggested that even the Major's troop 
hadn't enough, grain-fed 


Cafe a 


called, 


] 


Norse speed 


though he was, and he himied something 
about doping the mare under the cir 
cumstanees. ‘The lénglishman loved a 
horse and as they strode along in the 
moen-light towards the gate of the pali 
saded Police fort, he said that doping a 
horse was worse than murder, that he 
wouldn't be a party to it and that the 


eirl wouldn't do it for fifty Vierres any 
wav: she had been brought up with the 
Pinto and he believed loved the pony 
Then the Englishman went and lied to 
the Sergeant of the Guard and hinted 
mysteriously about an Indian rising and 
his secret mission, as an old policeman, 
from the Major to carry dispatches to a 
fort fiftv miles awav. And the Sergeant 
felt flattered at being taken into the con 
fidence of his chief. and was duly im 
pressed with the idea of an Indian rising: 
the said hope being the something that 


(te) 
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keeps the red-coated riders of the plains 
alive; and he told the gate and stable 
sentries not to say anything about the 
absence of the Major's horse or the Ma- 
jor would be mad. 

The Englishman and the American 
then took the Major's horse away and 
painted out the beautiful white star in 
his forehead and the three white stock- 
ings and the brand mark. The Amer- 
ican’s artistic temperament was aroused 
and he wanted to paint a white star on 
his breast and throw in a few flourishes 
on the hindquarters. But the [nglish- 
man said he only wanted him disguised 
enough to pass once through a crowd 
and then if the Major found out he didn't 
care—an exceedingly small amount. The 
Major wouldn't miss him until after the 
race as there was no parade in the morn- 
ing and the Sergeant was impressed with 
the Indian rising idea. 

It was late in the afternoon when the 
race between Grey Wolf's Pinto and the 
fenglishman’s unknown was called. Ev- 
ery other event had been dwarfed into 
insignificance, for wasn't the swiftest 
pony of the South at last matched and 
there was a strange story being whis- 
pered around regarding the stakes. The 
Ienglishman, so it was said, had wagered 
ten gallons of contraband whiskey 
against Grey Wolf's daughter, the beauty 
of the Blocd Reserve, that he would 
beat the Pinto on a horse he refused to 
name. It was a novel bet even in that 
Western land where everything went. 
Indians might buy their wives and often 
times wagered them when their stock of 
ponies ran out, but a daughter was a lit- 
tle bit different; and in the f ofa 
prohibitory liquor law to bet ten gallons 
of whiskey with a half-rebellious Indian, 
altogether she cked the moral sense of th 
Saskatchewan. — but the Saskatchewan 
wanted to see the Pinto pony run. 


lace 


The Englishman had explained to the 
American that the only way he could 
get Grey Wolf to put up his daughter 
was to bet the whiskey. A Blood Indian 
would se!l his mother for fire-water and 
he knew Grey Wolf. The only thing 
would be the bother of getting the whis- 
key if he lost. “But Pierre stuck to me 
the time [ had the ruction with those 


T 
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Stonies in the Peace Hills a year ago,” 
the Englishman had said, ‘‘and it is the 
only chance of doing him a good turn 
before | go down East. Grey Wolf will 
never give his daughter to a half-breed 
Cree interpreter of the Mounted Police 
if he were offered a thousand ponies. 
That Cree dash in Pierre spoils him in 
the old Blood’s eves. Pierre wants her 
though and I think she wants him and, 
if I win this afternoon, I'll do the pater- 
nal ‘bless ye, my children’ act and then 
try and make my peace with the Major.” 

Everybody didn’t know this and when 
the Englishman went up to the Major’s 
party, the ladies were cool, and the Ma- 
jor became interested in his conversation 
with the Hudson Bay Factor, and he 
slipped away under cover of the yells 
and sounding tom-toms that announced 
the appearance of the Pinto—the Indian 
horse. 

She was a beauty as she loped past in 
her slender Jitheness. An Indian pony? 
Yes. But in her complex nature the old 
Arab blood of her Spano-Moorish an 
cestry had asserted itself and showed in 
the brightness of her eye, the poise of 
her head and the grace of her slim legs. 
The marks of the Arab could even be 
seen in the piebald spots on the sleek 
coat that had given her the name Pinto. 
And the American felt that the Major's 
horse would have to run to win. 

The course was half a mile straight 
away and the two contestants moved off 
to the starting point. The [Englishman 
avoided the crowd but even in the dis- 
tance, riders, horses,and trappings show 
ed the characteristics of the races they 
belonged to. The coal-black horse of 
the Englishman looked heavy and strong 
contrasted with the almost cat-like am 
ble of the pony, his rider sat erect in the 
cavalry saddle like the trained soldier he 
was, while the Indian almost crouched 
on the bare-back of the mare that he con- 
trolled with his gripping knees and the 
shaganappi thong about her lower jaw. 
And then it seemed to come as it often- 
times did on the prairies of the West 
that it was a race of races—white and 
red. And the white man bet their hard 
cash against the ponies and rifles and 
furs of the Indians, bet them to a finish— 
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that is when the red man has nothing Icft 
on earth to bet. 

There was a pistol shot, a fierce yell 
from civilized and savage and they were 
off. The Pinto sprang easily to the 
front and seemed for the first few hun 
dred vards to be increasing the lead at 
every stride. ‘The trooper was held well 
in hand and was going magnificently. 
The American knew that the [nglish- 
man was relying on the superior staying 
qualities of his half-bred horse over the 
grass-fed pony. But half a mile is a 
short course and at the quarter the Eng 
lishman was four lengths behind. The 
Pinto didn’t faiter at the terrific pace and 
the American felt that the race would be 
won or lost on the home stretch. No 
pony can keep that pace up on grass 
alone, he thought, but she seemed to be 
doing it. Phe troop-horse was letting 
himself out now and the space between 
the two was diminishing. “Oats will 
tell, “muttered the American, “but will 
he have time?” 

Gradually the Englishman drew up 
until his horse’s nose was at the pony’s 
flank. Only a hundred yards now! The 
game little pony seemed to realize that i 
was now or never. The black horse of 
the whites was at her quarter and the 
cheers of anticipated victory were al- 
ready coming from the white men’s 
throats. She gathered herself togethe: 
for a last effort and as she gained a few 
feet there was silence still as death in the 
swaying mass of onlookers. Only fifty 


I would not wander 
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vards, when the stillness was broken by 
a shrill call from the lips of a young 
squaw who thrust herself a little beyon | 
the crowd thet ned the course as the 
galloping horses came up. No one heed- 
Pinto. It was the call 


ed it except the 
the pony had never disobeyed, the call 
it had known from the days when a frol 
icsome filly it had been the companion 
and plavfellow of Grey Wolf's daughter. 
lor a strange understanding grows up 
between the horse that dwells in the tenis 
of men and its master or mistress. And 
the Pinto heeded not the desire of vic 
tory or the urging or voice of its rider 
but swerved whence the voice had come. 

What caused the pony to bolt was a 
subject of animated discussion at prairie 
stopping places, around tepee fires and 
in Mounted Police mess-rooms for halt 
a vear. People didn't 
the affair as the [Englishman rode in a 
winner, for there was considerable inter 
est taken in half a dozen Indians and 
quaws that had been ridden down by 
the Pinto in her bolt. 

When the Major's daughter was asked 
io be a witness of the marriage of Pierre 
and Grev Woli’s daughter that evening, 
she ielt kindly tewards the I-nglishman 
and asked him to dinner—which is a 
considerable condescension on the part 
of a daughter of a Major of the N. W. 
M. PP. And when the ladies had left, the 
Major wanted to know what the [Eng 
lishman would take for that very decent 


looking black horse he rade. 


stop to discuss 


long o'er city streets 


An atom, mid the ever-deepening crowd: 


I would not change my fate for his who 
meets 

Strange faces ever twixt the crib = and 
shroud 


Give ine the song ol 


Dale. forest. flower 


ing wide, 


One friendly face that 


One heart my own 


birds, the voice ot k ne, 
s and meadows stretc!: 


tes down into mine, 


and | am satisfied 
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\lwavs lusted to kill a 
never drew bead on 


CYP 28th. 
deer, but 
larger game than a_ wild duck, 

and never fired rifle in my _ life, so 
jumped at invitation from Tom foley, 
lumber baron of Northern Minnesota, to 
visit him in his northern wilds, and com 
mit cervicide ad. lib. So here am |, in 
the little village of Aitkin, 175 miles 
north of St. Paul, armed and equipped 
as the gun dealer in the Saintly city ad 
vised—and hailed as a tenderfoot by the 
population generally. 

lind to my sorrow that Tom can't go; 
up to his eves in business, he says. But 
he has engaged “Cap” Sutton, and 
“Tramp” to chaperon me on the trip— 
Tom said chaperon, “Tramp” called it 
“dry nursing” when I made his acquaint- 
ance. 

Oct. 29th. Introduced to “Tramp” 
to day. Why “Tramp,” can't say.. The 


KELLY 


easy negligence of his address is com- 
mon to mosi men of this country, and 
he seems to regard his peculiar designa 
tion as nothing out of the way. Notice 
however, that most men hereabout g 
by some nick-name, or are addressed as 
“Pardner.” Suppose it custom of coun 
try, which supposition is confirmed by 
“Tramp.” Which mentor also advises 
me to ask as few questions as possible 
and puzzle out things for myself. Also 
tells me that the shooting is so good 
that if I can hit the side of a barn from 
the inside thereof, | ought to bring back 
game of my own killing—which would 
be more encouraging than it is if tone of 
voice, and glance of eve a little less pe- 
culiar. 

Oct. 30th.—Off for Sutton’s accompan- 
ied by “Tramp,” and all my parapher- 
nalia of war. Sutton, best guide and 
rifle-shot in Northern Minnesota, lives 
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ten miles from -\itkin, and road to his 
place like road to Heaven. But got over 
it at last, way much enlivened by 
“Tramp’s” stories of “Cap’s” prowess 
with the ritle, and hunting wonders get 
erally. ‘Take to Sutton at first sight. 
Tall, slender man, clean built as a muska 
longe, and apparently as powerful. Nind- 
ly looking, too, and makes me so wel- 
come that can’t help regarding him as 
an old acquaintance before ten minutes 
in his company. Showed him all ms 
hunting outfit at once. Hoped to para- 
lyze him with admiration. Didn't to any 
perceptible extent. Examined my new 
30-30 with great interest. Told him 
that it would kill a deer at two miles 
range. And it would for all that | knev 
to the contrary, for so said the artist who 
sold it to me. Sutton looked at ‘“Tramp,” 
smiled grimly, his eves saying “tender- 
foot” as plainly as tongue could, and 
remarked that I had better let him fun 
nish me with a gun that would give me 
all the opportunities to slav my fellow 
man to which I was reasonably entitled. 
\fter which he proceeded to make the 
exchange, taking my consent for grant 
ed. Much inelined to “kick” about it, 
but “Tramp” assuring me that “Cap’s” 
arrangements were like the laws of the 
Medes and the Persians, and it was 
“very bad medicine” to interfere witi 
them, and certain to result in my com- 
pulsory return to Aitkin, and that quick 
ly, | submitted with best grace possible. 
Very peculiar man is Sutton. Will 
have his own way when he takes out a 
party—won't take ‘em out if he can’t— 
but party always reap glorious reward 
“If they know enough to pound sand 
as “Tramp” puts it. Have dinner, and 
then make up packs, and are off for the 
hunting ground. Sutton, and “Tramp” 
carry blankets, and ammunition neede:l 
on trip, as well as their rifles. Sack of 
flour, and provisions carried by an “In 
jun.” Lots of Indians in song and 
story, but no such thing known in this 
country. Called by everybody, them 
selves included, “Injuns.”’ Started very 
gaily, singing sweet song. Didn't sing 
a great while. First half mile of road in 
good condition, and wondered why Sut- 
ton had declared that horses could'nt 


possibly travel it. Soon found out why. 
Road struck through half frozen bog 
that would barely sustain our weight. 
And what a dreary, never ending, ap 
parently, walk it was through that sam« 
bog. “Tramp” said the distance across 
it was fourteen miles. .\lso that miles 
were measured in that country with a 
logging-sled, the tongue, which is as 
long as the sled, being thrown in at each 
measurement. Which statement | do 
not doubt. Offered to carry part of the 
packs when we started, as | had only my 
rifle for burden. At which offer Sutton 
miled, and *“Tramp” remarked that we 
would be lucky if | was able to carry my- 
self all the way. Took his remark for 
sublime impudence at the time. Know 
now it was frozen truth. I wasn't. 

But Oh! the torture of that walk. Too 
much for my powers of description. 
very second step sinking to the knex 
in half-frozen moss, and every hiddew 
spring and bog-hole along the road, a pit 
fall | was sure to blunder into. Before 
we had gone half across the abominable 
slough of Despond, would have given 
a gocdly sum for the privilege of leaning 
up against something and thinking for 
about a week. Before we left it, would 
have bartered allearthly hopes, and mort 
gaged eternal ones for a sudden death. 
But dared not complain. \fter 
“Tramp’s” cheerful anecdotes anent ten 
derfeet and their marvelous incapacity 
for everything that a man should regard 
as a matter of course, would have died 1 
my tracks before making exhibition of 
weakness. Plodded along anyhow, won 
dering why I used to think the “tor 
ments of the damned” were beyond finit: 
comprehension. Knew all about them 
right then and there. Began to lag be 
hind in spite of “Tramp” and Sutton evi- 
dently suiting their pace to mine, and 
encouraging and aiding me in ever 
possible wav. Reached the end of the 
bog at last, struck a dry, hard road 
through heavy timber, stumbled over 
about half a mile of it, and collapsed. 
Spirit willing enough, but flesh threw 


up the sponge. Sat down at foot of 


great pine tree, leaned back against the 
trunk, and feebly begged companions 
to go'their way, and let me die in peace 


& vo 
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Took me at my word, got a blanket out 
of the pack, wrapped it round me, made 
a fire nearby, gave me some directions 
neither understood, nor heeded, and de- 
parted. Too far gone in prostration of 
complete physical exhaustion to care. 
Vaguely wendering how long ‘iwould 
take to freeze, and starve to death 
whether wolves would come from the 
swamps and devour me, and whethe: 
Sutton and “Tramp” would trouble to 
gather up remains, if any renjains were 
all of which floated through my mind as 
something of no personal interest—fell 
asleep. 
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garment correct thing for all functions 
in woods. Proceeded to do full justice 
to ““lramp’s” cookery, which is superb. 
During meal informed by Sutton that af- 
ter reaching the camp he had construct- 
ed a litter, and sent “Tramp,” and the 
“[njun” back after me. Which worth- 
ies carried me on their shoulders in lit- 
ter, for five miles, and “shot” me thence 
into the bunk without waking me. Lake 
nearby a lovely sheet of water, and finest 
deer-hunting ground in the State, says 
Sutton. “Injun” had already killed one 
to furnish our dinner, while Sutton and 
“Tramp” fixed up camp, making it hab- 
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Oct. 31st.—Woke at noon, and found 
myself in a bunk in an old logging-camp 
on the banks of Esquamagaman lake. 
Not the least idea how | came there. 
Dimly remember being lifted and placed 
in something soft, and borne along by 
some means unknown, also of hearing, 
or dreaming of some remarks about “un- 
utterable tenderfeet,” and guttural ret- 
erences to some “heap d—d fool,” but 
no remembrance of where feeling and 
hearing was done. Knew full well that 
I was ravenously hungry, and the odor 
of broiled venison steak filled the air. 
Came to life, “rolled out,”” made toilet by 
washing face, and donning hat. Latter 
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itable, and making row enough to wake 
the dead, according to “Tramp,” but not 
enough to waken me. After dinner 
smoked a pipe, and finished my nap, 
while S and T finished work on camp, 
and savage hunted partridges for supper. 
Waked at six to eat the first perfectly 
cooked game bird of my experience. 
Like all devices of genius the way of 
cooking this divine bird, simplicity it- 
self, yet as far beyond the efforts of city 
chef, as Nature above Art. Bird un- 
drawn, unplucked, simply wrapped in 
wet clay, and covered by the high-heap- 
ed live coals of out-of-door fire. Can’: 
burn, can’t be overdone by any reason 
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able length of stay in fiery bed, and when 
done, well done, beyond all compare. 
Rake it out of the coals, break off the 
hard-baked clay around it, which opera 
tion also strips off feathers, and skin 
and you have a game bird cooked with 


Got 


ut losing one drop of its natural juices 








of which no man ever tasted in civiliza 
tion. Sprinkle 2 little salt and pepper 
on it, attack it with nature's weapons, 
and “‘t (god for the room inside 
ou Then had a pipe, and te 
more hours of “Tired nature's sweet r¢ 

OFreT. 

Nov. is Deer legally killable to day. 
Waked from killing famous roebucks b 
lhe ndred, by tine Mitation of th 
NED ¢ \ ll, b ‘tramp () rea 
fast. and off with rifle and filled cat 
ridge be vent on slaughter.  lostes 
vy Sutte m side of ridge at foot ot 
vhich ri great tamarac swamp. 

Tramp” posted nearby, while Sutton, 


and “Iniun™ set out to “drive” swamp. 
“driving” 
tions of genius very simple 


Process of also like all opera 
when you 
know how. 
and walk through it, 


conchant therein. 


Drivers sneak into swamp, 
it, scaring out such 
lee r as lr Deer sup 
posed to run within range of riflemen 
outside of swamp, and be accounted for. 
] to camp, and 


Still very sore from walk 
very glad of chance to hunt in such 
comfortable fashion as_ sitting on log, 
and letting other fellows drive up deer 
Settled down, lighted 
None show 
ing up for a long time, got chilly, and 
Sat behind cheer 
' 


for ime to shoot. 


pipe. and waited for deer. 


made nice little fire. 
ful blaze very happy. when two rifl 
shots from swamp warned me something 
was afoot, and stood up to receive it 
“Tramp,” all that arrived, however, and 
he came from behind. Judged he was 
put out by sight of my fire. Any way he 
trod fire out, asking me “how many dit 
ferent kinds of a d—d fool I was,” in 
timating that I “must crowd all possible 
limits” in that direction, besides making 
many other personal and unkind re- 
marks. Wound up by informing me 
that “the oldest hunter in) America 
couldn't ensure me a shot if I didn’t try 
to act a little less like a six vear old kid.” 
“Tramp,” not at all backward in ex- 


pressing his opinion, nor particular as to 
its vernacular vehicle. Groaned aloud at 
the sight of my pipe, and remarked that 
he had better stay right there till Sutton 
came in. Which was a wise conclusion 
too. Noticed a shaking in bushes at 


edge of swamp, as “Tramp” ceased 
; 


speaking, thought it must be deer ru 


ning out, levelled rifle at waving brusl 
and fired. 
struck up barrel 


‘Tramp’ sprang at me and 
liust as | pulled trige 

and next moment Sution came int 
view at the very spot | aimed at. Wa 
t the narrow escape | had 


adly scared al 


m shooting him. Sutton not “fazed” 
a particle. Made the incident the « 
casion for a little sermon from tl 
text: “Never shoot till vou can swe 
vhat you are shooting at.” Never hav 
since either. “Injun” had killed one ta 


loe in swamp, and severa 


toward me all saw my fire. and doubled 
back into swamp, as tracks in the ligh 
now on ground, plainly proved Deer 
dressed, and hung up. and change « 
base made. 

\nother swamp fourd, ard all three 
eo into drive, “Tramp” remarking his 


intention to put ai least « deer so 
close to me that I “could put salt on its 
tail.” Firmly determined to retrieve my) 

ense this time. 


reputation for common 
if only the “In 


\lso to kill something 
jun.” Had three fine chances to ki 
too, but guiltless of blood after all. Reck 
oned without “buck-fever.” Instructed to 
wateh particular point in swamp. Did 
watch like cat at mouse-hole. .\nd cut 
came deer. Splendid creature, picture 
of strength, beauty, and grace combin 
ed, and magnificent) pair of antlers 
Mouth watered for him as he came i 
sight. Buek in no apparent haste. Stop 
ped on edge of swamp, threw back head. 
sniffed the air as if for scent of pursuers. 
then walked, actually walked, right t 

ward me. “Held on him.” That is 
tried to—but rifle wouldn't be held. It d 

scribed all kind of circles, and geometri 
cal figures generally, in the air. Head 
swam as if on brink of precipice. Im- 
mense orchestra played the whole Got 
terdammerung at one crash in one ear. 
Greater one executed Die Walkure in 
the other. And deer walked calmly past 
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my line of fire, never quickening pace, 
or turning head. Came to life just be- 
fore he got out of sight, and yelled at 
him, at which he threw his soul into his 
heels, and flashed out of the county. Sat 
down on log, and wept, which didn’t 
mend matters. Then stood up resolved 
to shoot at the next living thing that 
showed up regardless of aim, or any- 
thing else. And then came a fine doe 
following right on tracks of buck. Fixed 
eye on point just back of her fore-shoul- 
der where I meant to plant bullet, and 
let her get fairly abreast and about 150 
yards away. Took as steady aim as the 
wabbling rifle could be forced into, and 
pulled trigger. Tried to pull it, that is. 
But pull it would not, no matter what 
force I put into my fore-finger. Doe 
passed before I discovered my omission 
to raise hammer of rifle. Breathed silent 
but fervent prayer, raised hammer, aim- 
ed at head, and pulled again. Sharp click, 
but no report. Had forgotten to throw 
lever, so no cartridge in chamber of 
rifle. That rectified, doe nearly out of 
sight. “Cut loose” anyhow, and sent 
three shots after her. Hit some trees 
at about 20 feet above the ground, as 
“Injun” took trouble to point out, when 
the drivers came up. Had had enough 
sport for one day, and glad to return to 
camp, when Sutton suggested it. Very 
tired and hungry, but a royal supper of 
partridges and venison steak soon drove 
away “that tired feeling.” Then a soul- 
comforting pipe or two, a few hunting 
varns, and I became a boy again. That 
is rolled into bunk, and enjoyed the deep 
dreamless sleep that is only the portion 
of a boy, or of a man without a care— 
which is the same as saying that a man 
enjoys it about once every blue moon. 

Noy. 2nd.—Up and out at day break, 
fresh as a lark and ready to tramp all 
day if need be. Doso. Also tear 30 or 
40 holes through the air shooting at 
four deer driven in range, but hit noth- 
ing material. “Every bullet has its bil- 
let,” says the proverb. My bullets all 
orphans, says “Tramp.” Back at camp 
at night fall, but no deer the worse for 
my efforts at his destruction. 

Nov. 3rd.—At it again, on my own 
hook this time. Distinguish myself, 
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too, beyond all reasonable expectation. 
Sutton advises me to take a day off, and 
rest up nerves, while he and “Tramp” 
look: up fresh hunting ground. And off 
go both, leaving “Injun” and I to keep 
each other company. Aborigine no good 
as a conversationalist. Can speak Eng- 
lish, but won’t to strangers. Can cook, 
however, and gives me very good din- 
ner. Saw him wash up the dishes after 
feast, which gave it bad after-taste. 
Washed them all right, but used the rear 
elevation of his trousers by way of dish- 
towel. Sight put me out of all conceit 
of “Mr. Injun” as chef de cuisine, and 
also of his unrelieved company. So took 
shotgun, and strolled off after partridges. 
“Injun” much averse to my going. Put 
objections in Chippewa though. Couldn't 
understand ‘em, and went anyhow. 
Wished I hadn't later on. “Kept my 
bearings” well enough till I put up a 
covey of partridges. Killed a brace, and 
followed the rest with an eye single to 
their course, but precious little heed to 
mine. Got three more brace, then lost 
the birds, and found I did not know 
“where I was at,” at the same time. 
laved the fool at once. Could have 
“back-tracked” easily enough, but tried 
to think out short cut to camp instead. 
Thought it out, and started to make it. 
Walked about 20 miles, it seemed, then 
had a lucid interval and started back on 
own track. Pretty dark by that time 
and getting into cedar swamp lost track 
altogether. Got “rattled” and roamed 
around in all kinds of directions till tired 
out. Then made fire and cowered over 
it, hearing all the wolves in the country 
singing their gathering song to sum- 
mon up the gang to feast on my car- 
cass. Did hear one or two, no doubt. 
Chey always practice in the swamps o’ 
winter nights. Hair scarcely consented to 
lay down since. But no wolves after me. 
ut in an eternity, or two, feeding my 
fire, and shivering. Then up came “In- 
jun” like an ugly ghost, and saluted me 
with a cheerful grin. Looks like a Chi- 
nese idol ordinarily. Looked like an 
Angel of Light to my eyes, on that occa- 
sion. “‘Injun” fired a couple of shots, 
signaling the finding of the lost and Sut- 
ton and “Tramp” soon put in appear- 
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ance. Escorted back to camp. Only 
comment made being “Tramp’s” sug- 
gestion that a cow-bell be hung round 
my neck in case I am let loose alone 
again—which sounded so_ reasonable 
couldn’t resent it. 

Nov. 4th.—No bad breaks to day. Ac- 
tually wounded deer, but it got off, go- 
ing very fast. Sutton said it was hard hit, 
and would soon lie down if not followed, 
when “Injun” would retrieve it. Which 
he would have done, no doubt, but 
wolves spared him the trouble, by pull- 
ing down, and devouring the deer before 
his arrival. Great disappointment to 
me, losing the deer. Hitting it a source 
of great joy all around, especially to 
“Tramp,” who remarks that seventeen 
years’ practice will make a very fair shot 
of me. 

Nov. 5th.—This day devoted to bring- 
ing in and hanging up the kill. Eacl 
deer brought in whole, suspended on a 
pole and borne by two men much in the 
fashion the children of Israel carried 
that prize bunch of grapes. Six fine 
deer hung up behind the camp at night. 
But none of my killing. However, Sut- 
ton says my turn is due to come next, 
and in my heart feel he is a true prophet. 

Nov. 6th.—Know he is now. My 
turn arrived to day. Did not kill any- 
thing, but came so near to doing so as 
to make it very comforting. Was post- 
ed on edge of large meadow dotted with 
stacks of hay put up by lumbermen, 
while other three went to drive an “‘isl- 
and”, as they called a small, timbered 
knoll of land near the center of the mead- 
ow. Deer from island—which is favor- 
ite hiding place—expected to run out on 
meadow, I expected to stop them when 
out—if I could. None ran out, and grew 
very cold while waiting, but chancing to 
look toward one of the hay stacks, saw 
large grey owl sitting on it. Let drive 
at Mr. Owl on spur of moment. Had it 
been owl would have missed as matter 
of course. Being a man with head cov- 
ered by long, baggy grey night cap, lo- 
cally known as a “chuke”, which orna- 
ment I had taken for owl, scored a hit, 
of course. Cut tassel off tuque cleanly 
as knife could. Man let roar out of him 
and came over to my location at Nancy 
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Hanks’ gait. Blood in his eye when he 
arrived and a bad quarter of an hour 
evidently materializing for me. Man 
scorned all apologies and offers of com- 
pensation. Wanted no reparation sav- 
ing that he could “take out of my hide”’. 
Might have taken it, I having forgotten 
that I held a_ loaded rifle, but for 
“Tramp’s” arrival. That gentleman only 
remarked: ‘This tenderfoot is under 
my wing. Git!” My belligerent friend 
calmed down as if a pail-full of ice water 
had been thrown over him, and “got” at 
once. Precious glad to see him go. 
“Tramp” impressed on my mind the un- 
wisdom ofshooting a man in this country 
and failing to kill him, but gave no ex- 
planation of his influence over the chap 
who had given me such a fright. 

Nov. 7th.—Taken out by Sutton to- 
day. He or “Tramp” to keep me in sight 
all the time in the future. Of 
which very glad. In case of killing 
any one want witness at hand to 
swear I never hit any thing I aim at. 
Sutton says “Tramp” cowed my assailant 
of yesterday because he, “Tramp,” is 
known the country through, to bear 
close resemblance in character to Mr. 
Brown, of Calaveras: 


‘He was a most sarcastic man this quiet Mr. 
Brown, 

And on several occasions he had cleaned out 
the town.” 


Had three shots, but usual result fol- 
lowed. However Sutton stopped two 
of them, killing one at over seven hun- 
dred paces, and putting his bullet 
through its brain. 

Nov. 8tin.—Still at it, and spite of in- 
variable failure to kill, enjoying myself 
hugely. “Tramp” acting as body guard 
to-day. Posted me on the end of “‘isl- 
and”, he acting as cover for my line of 
fire should I happen to miss—his own 
words—while “Injun” drove. Had shot 
gun, loaded with buck-shot, hoping for 
change of luck. And got it. Sutton, 
and “Injun” soon “put up” deer, which 
ran so as to pass point of island oppo- 
site my station. Ran across at best 
speed, hoping to get good shot from that 
side. “Stubbed’’ my toe, and fell, jam- 
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ming gun barrels into the snow and fill 
ing both with that article, dirt and moss. 
Jumped up and saw deer speeding by 
like a flash, not thirty yards away. 
“Drew up”, and pulled both triggers. 
Wonder that I’ve stopped “falling over 
myself” yet. Saw more constellations, 
comets, and other celestial bodies than 
ever astronomer dreamed of, while the 
whole terrestial system seemed to be 
dancing the can-can about me. When 
world righted itself, found I was on my 
back, remains of gun with both barrels 
completely shattered, lying near me, and 
“Tramp” standing over me with his eyes 
filled with wondering awe—or what | 
mistook for that emotion. What ever it 
was, it found vent in the heart-felt ejacu- 
lation; “Well, I knew it from the first. 
You are one of Nature’s fools, and noth- 
ing on earth could hurt you.” Which in- 
cident closed that day’s hunt. No hog 
myself. Had enough for that time, and 
gladly agreed to “Tramp’s” proposal to 
return to camp—but saw no reason for 
his adding to it, “before you have an- 
other chance to commit suicide.” 

Nov. 9th.—‘‘All things come around 
to him who will but wait.””. Have waited 
very patiently, and to-day finally came 
my chance to cover myself with glory. 
Up to the eyes in it to-night. “Tramp” 
and I went “still hunting” along the 
ridges to-day, leaving Sutton and ‘In- 
jun” to their own devices. Hunted all 
day, but saw nothing till four in the after- 


noon. Were in the center of a long, 
narrow ridge covered with a dense 


growth of Norway pine, when “Tramp,” 
who was in advance, dropped behind a 
great stump and beckoned me to follow. 
Did so and peering out saw a fine doe 
coming toward us about three hundred 
vards away. Was for shooting at once, 
but “Tramp” gripped my arm and whis- 
pered: ‘Hold on you fool, there’s a big 
buck near-by and we'll get ‘em both. 
Just you watch, and don’t move till I 
give the word”. Ever see a young girl 
on some city street, cognizant of a nice 
young fellow on the other side, anxious 
to open a flirtation, and while perfectly 
willing, yet determined to make him take 
the initiative? Ofcourse you have. So 
of course you know just how that doe 
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acted. Before long the buck “showed 
up”. A grand one he was, too, far be- 


yond my powers of description. Many 
a fine buck had I seen—stuffed, and in 
city parks—but never the equal of that 
forest king. 

The doe began to walk mincingly, now 
and then breaking into a short run, but 
never into a fast one, and all the time 
moving straight toward our hiding place. 
Right after her came the buck, and 
though nearly crazy with repressed ex 
citement, | managed to obey the sternly 
whispered orders of “Tramp,” and “hold- 
ing’”’ well back of the buck’s fore-shoul 
der, let him get directly opposite me, 
and then as “Tramp” hissed “now!” sent 
two shots at him so fast as to surprise 
myself. “You've got him! Up, and cut 
down thedoe!” roared “Tramp,” and up | 
sprang and sent lead after the flying doe 
as fast as I could work the lever. 

Never knew how many shots I fired af- 
ter her, but “Tramp” swore the first killed 
her and that I tried to fire a dozen times 
after the magazine had been emptied. 
Know I only desisted when he took the 
gun from me by main force. My first 
bullet passed directly through the buck’s 
heart, and yet we measured ninety-one 
paces from the first trace of blood to the 
spot where he lay. Went crazy right off 
when the astounding fact of having dou- 
bled on deer, broke on me in all its 
glory. Yelled, danced, sang, even tried 
to stand on my head and couldn’t desist 
till “Tramp” gravely peeled about forty 
yards of the tough, fibrous bark from a 
near by basswood sapling, and swore he 
would tie me, hand and foot, if I did not 
“let up”. Went to cut the throat of my 
giant buck, but scarcely a spoonful of 
blood followed the knife. Every drop 
of the noble creature’s life-current had 
drained from his stout heart ere death 
could conquer it. “Injun” coming along, 
he and “Tramp” hung up both deer. Had 
an insane notion of camping out to watch 
my prizes, but was coaxed out of it by 
“Tramp’s” assurance that they were per- 
fectly safe, and would be brought to 
camp early the next morning. Couldn’t 
sleep that night. Pure insomnia of hap- 
piness, however, and didn’t worry me. 
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Did fall asleep betore dawn however, and 
both deer had been brought to camp be- 
fore Iawoke. Knownow howa lover feels 
with the first kiss of his first love fresh 
on his lips; how Dewey felt when the 
last Spanish ship went down at Manila: 
how Schley felt when he saw the coming 
smoke of Cervera’s fleet driving out 
through the “bottle-mouth” of Santiago, 
and bringing him an immortality of fame 
with it—-but am willing to make oath 
neither felt one-half as good as I do. 
Nov. to-15th—Hunted lots more, but 
no longer take such keen interest in it. 
Lot of tenderfeet come in too, and their 
fool ways disgust me. illed two more. 
voung spike-horn buck and very large 
doe, but very anxious to-get away. 
Truth to tell, want to show my game and 
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brag about big buck. Not safe to brag 
here. Sutton’s quiet smile and wicked 
glint of ““Tramp’s” eye nip all tendency 
to that amusement in bud. So off to Ait- 
kin to-morrow. Tom Foley made offer 
of two dollars a pound for all the venison 
of own killing I brought back and want 
to surprise him “good and plenty”. 

Nov. 16th.—Reached Aitkin to-night, 
deer and all. Glorious time with the boys, 
who accept “Tramp’s” word for my 
deer-slaying, thougli at first rather scep 
tical. Tom Foley willing to draw chec] 
according to his offer, but insists on hav- 
ing the big buck. Sooner sell him my 
life, so compromise for sundry birds and 
bottles. Ship deer and self for home to 
night, as happy a sportsman as this good 
old world holds. 
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ERHAPS there is no more re- 
markable watershed in the 
world than that at the head- 

waters of the Yellowstone and Snake 
rivers. The tract of country known 
as Yellowstone National lark was 
evidently at one time a_ center of 
most tremendous volcanic activity and 
that too on a scale of almost inconceiva- 
ble magnificence. Radiating from this 
center are several short ranges of moun- 
tains in which are the sources of streams 
flowing to all points of the compass and 
Wateiing twelve states. The Madson, 
Gallatin, Yellowstone, Big Horn and 
Platte rise in different ranges and flow 
in different directions but all contribute 
their waters to the great Missouri. Here 
the Green River also has its source and 
flows into the Colorado, while the Snake 
is the largest tributary of the Columbia. 
Such a group of streams radiating al- 
most from a common source is sufficient- 
ly remarkable to attract attention, but 
not so remarkable as the fact that two 
of these streams have actually a common 
source and send their waters into the two 


oceans. ‘To find this wonderful spot and 
sce this parting of the waters was the 
object of a small private exploring party 
which set out from Fort Yellowstone 
about the middle of July, 1898. 

Besides the visit to Two Ocean Pass, 
we planned to see the geysers and hot 
spring formations at Shoshone and Hart 
Lakes, and try the trout in some of the 
streams on the Pacific slope of the Great 
Continental Divide. Accordingly we 
followed the regular route of travel 
through Yellowstone National Park as 
far as Spring Creek Canyon above Old 
laithful. The roads in the park are ex- 
cellent and we made good time up to 
that point; but from Lone Star geyser 
ihe journey was through a vast wilder- 
ness, rugged and wild. Sometimes we 
followed the trail used by soldiers patroi- 
ling the park; sometimes it was only a 
game trail; but for days at a time our 
route was through a pathless forest with 
only the sun for guide. 

The first good fishing was found in the 
Firehole River above the Lone Star. 
Shade of Izaak Walton! What a glori- 
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ous time we had with the “speckled beau- 
ties” in that stream! Only in Dreamland 
does the angler ordinarily find such fish 
ing. 

(nele Sam has been very kind to his 
nephews and nieces to provide them such 
a wonderful place for recreation as the 
Naticnal Park; and not the least of his 
kind and thoughtful deeds was stocking 
those fine mountain streams with trout. 
There are two hundred and fifty miles 
of trout streams stocked by the United 
States Fish Commission with Von Baer, 
Loci Leven, salmon and eastern brook 
trout. Along the regular route of travel 
in the park the fishing is good; but ir 
these remote unvisited streams it is mag- 
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nificent. Our regret was that we had 
not thirty instead of three to fish for. 

Shoshone Lake is on the other side 
ot the Great Continental Divide. There 
is no trail. We simply lay our course 
by the sun and make the best of our way 
over fallen timber, up the rocky ravines 
and down the steep mountain slopes. 
()nce we were startled to see both of the 
pack horses sliding and tumbling down 
the side of a ravine too steep for them to 
climb. How horses could fall such a 
distance and in spite of the fall with its 
accompanying somersaults escape un- 
hurt is still a mystery to us. 

The Shoshone geysers are small but 
interesting and the hot springs here are 
remarkable for their ragged outlines and 
bright coloring. Shoshone Creek is an- 
other of those wonderful trout streams 
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fairly swarming with the gamiest of fish. 
The story of an hour’s sport there would 
not be believed and may as well be 
omitted. Around the western end of 
Shoshone Lake the swamps were so bad 
that we preferred to climb the mountains 
and follow the ridges in going from the 
lake to Moose Creek where we proposed 
to camp next. The altitude was great, 
snow was still on the ground in places 
and a chilling blast was blowing from 
the snow-capped peaks and_ ridges 
above. We did not pitch tents that 
night. We were tired with the hard ride 
and it was late when supper was finished, 
so each man crept under a sheltering 
thicket with his blankets and rolled up 
for the night. No mosquitoes troubled 
us that night. When the cold mountain 
blast went down with the sun, frost set 
in too vigorously for any mosquitoes to 


live. Next morning the ground was 
white and we had the privilege of taking 
our morning bath in icewater. This 


was in the middle of July, vou will please 
remember. There were few birds and no 
game at all to be seen in that part of the 
trip. 

After crossing the divide between 
Moose Creek and Shoshone outlet we 
saw our first large bands of elk. They 
are not very wild. \One could easily ge 
near enough to study their habits- 
sometimes within a few yards, and oftei 
within a few rods. Irom this on elk and 
other game were seen in great numbers, 
sometimes by hundreds. 

The old trail from Lewis Lake to Hart 
Lake is almost obliterated much of the 
way and seems to be very little traveled 
There was no evidence that a shod hoof 
had been on that trail the present year 
Fallen timber was so bad that we finally 
paid no attention to the trail, but let the 
nature of the ground determine our 
course. Streams here are terrible when 
the snow melts in spring, but in summei 
are almost or quite dried up. — Great 
bowlders ground and worn by the tor 
rent and deep chasms cut in the ledges 
tell the story of springtime violence in 
these streams. A peculiar geological 
formation attracts attention in one of 
these canyons. The rock is a kind of 
stratified stone of coarse texture and 
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stands with the strata exactly on edge. 
Through these vertical strata the stream 
has cut its deep channel. Instinctively 
one stops to try and compute the length 
of time it took to lay those strata and 
convert them into stone; then the ages 
that elapsed before they were upturned, 
and the ages required for the water to 
cut this channel. The plunging of an 
impatient horse brings us from the 
realms of speculation to the present geo- 
logical age and a realization of the faci 
that we are left behind by the party. 

That evening our camp was at the foot 
of Mt. Sheridan, an old volcanic peak 
more than ten thousand feet in altitude. 
The modern volcanic phenomena of this 
mountain are confined to numerous fu- 
maroles in Witch Creek Canyon and a 
vigorous lot of small geysers and hoi 
springs. Some of these were quite as 
interesting to observe as many of the 
larger and more famous ones in the great 
geyser basin. 

The trail from Hart Lake at the foot 
of Mt. Sheridan to the Snake River was 
one of the worst we had seen. It was 
only surpassed in badness by the Snake 
River trail when we reached that. The 
Canyon of the Snake River was almost 
made impassable with fallen timber and 
in places was very narrow and danger 
ous. In one place the trail was not mor: 
than ten inches wide along the almost 
perpendicular sides of the canyon. 
\bove us the cliff reached up five hun 
dred feet and below the fall was three 
hundz-ed. At another place about five 
hundred tons of rock had fallen or been 
washed into the canyon and lay there in 
a confused heap. There is a dreadful 
suggestiveness about these things thai 
makes one hurry to get out into the 
open country again. 

‘rom this canyon to Two Ocean Pass 
is a terribly hard day's ride. At least it 
is hard to go as our guide took us. He 
said it could not be done in a day if we 
followed the trail around the mountains 
to the pass but could be done by cutting 
across over the mountains. Adventure 
was one of the things we were looking 
for, and here was our opportunity. The 
government topographical map showed 
that we had ahead of us some of the 
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worst mountain climbing that we had 
ever attempted on horseback. Notwith- 
standing this and the possibility of being 
obliged to spend the night among the 
snow banks, we set out with good cour- 
age and determination. Ridge after 
ridge was surmounted till finally we 
stood upon the very backbone of the 
continent where the Divide was more 
than ten thousand feet high. The des- 
cent was so precipitous that riding was 
entirely out ofthe question. Indeed it was 
doubtful whether the horses could be 
taken down at all. They were afraid to 
go and had to be persuaded urgently be- 
fore they would take the chances. 
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and then a tedious careful zigzag descent 
of several hundred feet over the loos« 


stones to the first shelf. After a short 
rest the second descent began and with 
it began a terrific thunderstorm with hail 
and wind. The romance of mountain 
climbing was gone in five minutes and 
a tired, drenched party were looking no 
longer for Two Ocean Pass but for a 
level spot large enough to pitch camp 
for the night. Those who have never 
heard the reverberations of thunder in a 
mountain gorge can have but a_ faint 
idea of the fury of that storm. Soon we 
reached the tree line and had some pro- 
tection from the forest and then the des 
cent became easier. By six o'clock the 


storm was past and a good campfire was 
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blazing in front of the tent. The sun 
had long gone behind the western 
cliffs two thousand feet above us, al- 
though its rays still lighted up the oppo- 
site wall which seemed quite as high as 
the one we had just descended. Weari- 
ness, wetness and hunger are not condu- 
cive to poetic reveries over the sunset 
glow. The one absorbing thought in 
that camp was to get dry and cook sup- 
per in the shortest possible time. by 
the time these things were done it was 
too late to explore any that night. 

We were not exactly lost in the wil- 
derness, but there was just enough un- 
certainty about our exact location to 
make the situation decidedly interesting. 
According to our best knowledge and 
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belief, we ought to be in or very near 
the Two Ocean Pass. But there was no 
way of deciding the question that night. 
Next morning, bright and early, while 
the guide prepared the breakfast we took 
a look at the surroundings. ‘The valley 
in which we were encamped was a mile 
or more in length and about a quarter of 
a mile in width, perfectly level with a 
rich carpet of grass dotted with little wil- 
lows, and apparently surrounded by an 
impassable wall two thousand feet high. 
On either side of the camp was a little 
stream flowing from the ravine by which 
we had entered the valley. Directly 
across the valley appeared to be another 
ravine similar to the one we had left. 
Directly after breakfast all doubt was 
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removed by two soldiers from the Snake 
River Post who were out on scouting 
duty. They called at our camp in pass- 
ing and assured us that this was the place 
we were seeking. Neither they nor we 
could tell the day of the week. One may 
easily lose track of days in the wilder- 
ness like that. They had seen no one 
since they left the post and we had seen 
no one since we left Old Faithful. By 
counting camps both parties agreed that 
it was Thursday the twenty-first day of 
July. 

The next thing was to find the parting 
of the waters and see if the stories about 
the pass were true or somewhat apocry- 
phal. Neither of the soldiers had ever 
seen the parting. They had heard the 
story, but had never found the place. <A 
ride of half a mile convinced us that the 
divide was not to be discovered by any 
casual inspection. The ground appeared 
perfectly flat and yet the water was run- 
ning in the opposite direction to that we 
saw shortly before. Climbing the moun- 
tain side was no help. As far as the 
stream could be followed its course was 
so crooked and winding as to bewilder 
the eve like a labyrinth. The only way 
to solve the mystery seemed to be by 
retracing the course of the stream until 
its head was reached. Every branch was 
followed to its source and the main creek 
was thus traced back to our own tent. 
by a strange chance the almost imper- 
ceptible elevation on which the tent stood 
Was just at the parting of the waters. 
The canyon behind us sent out a little 
stream on either side of the tent. One 
branch flowed into Pacific Creek and 
thus into the Snake, the Columbia and 
the Pacific Ocean. The other branch 
flowed into Atlantic Creek and thence 
through the Yellowstone, Missouri and 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico. Just 
across the Pass another stream flowed 
down the mountain. So level was the 
floor of this pass that this stream also 
divided, sending part of its water to the 
Atlantic and part to the Pacific. 

Other passes are known where two 
streams have a common source, but this 
is the only one known to the writer in 
which two streams flowing into opposite 
oceans have a double source in common. 
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T was a bad outfit I was travelling 
with that Autumn. The idea of 
deer overcame any religious scru- 

ples that I may have been possessed of. 
In a moment of weakness, however, | 
had accepted an invitation to tea at the 
house of the parson of the frontier settle- 
ment. That was when we were outfitt- 
ing. In a careless easy manner | had 
asked him to run up and see us. He 
came. 

He dropped into camp as Jake was 
telling a Rabelaisian yarn while the rip- 
ples of the lake accompanied his ryth 
mical oaths. It was one that wouldn't 
bear publication. 

They came to me severally during the 
night and spake strongly about the 
crime of having a parson in camp; said 
it hurt their feelings. 1 apologized; said 
I didn’t think he would accept and that 
he had a pretty sister, and all that sort of 
thing: but it wouldn’t work. They said 
I should have consulted them on the 
matter. They wanted to talk as they had 
been brought up. They had _ to catch 
fish and do their hunting according to 
certain strong language and the parson 
would prevent it. 

The parson is a bishop now so he will 
not mind this story. 
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Jake in particular resented the parson, 
Jake was the most blasphemous man in 
our crowd, in fact that I ever met, and 
he had to talk in silent numbers when 
with the future bishop. They were 
thrown together frequently. 

Jake had a reputation as a story teller 
and rather prided himself on his much 
appreciated gifts around the camp fire. 
Lut he refused to talk—except in mono- 
syllables when the parson was present. 
The others refused also. It was a quiet 
camp for a few days. Then came a real- 
ization that parsons were human, and 
the idea that many people ran away with 
that clergymen belonged to a third sex 
was shown to be a mistake. 

Jake and the parson were fishing one 
day and they were fishing in hard luck. 
The day was everything that all authori- 
ties on fishing are united in saying was 
the correct thing. They were located in 
a small bay, deep, silent and sheltered, 
an ideal place for black bass, but. there 
came not a nibble. Jake thought much 
and it is to be supposed the parson 
thought also. Jake raged inwardly at 
the parson because he couldn't express 
his thoughts. 

It was nearing sunset and just as Jake 
was suggesting a return to camp, the 
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clergyman said “I’ve got him” and his 
reel sang at his hand. 

“Tis a big one, Sir,” said Jake as he 
eliminated the customary oath. 

“Ready with the net,” said the par- 
son. 

“All right, sir.” 

It was a pretty fight and true sports- 
man as Jake was he admired the battie. 
His hands were ready, his eyes glisten- 
ed with the excitement, when around the 
point came a row boat. A moment more 
and the parson would have had his fish 
when a fiendish yell came from the half 
grown men therein—their college yell 
they afterwards explained—and the par- 
son’s line was broken by the bow of their 
boat. 

“Awfully sorry, old 
coxswain sang out. 
But we’ re——men.” 

And the parson beyond peradventure 
regretted that those boys’ fathers had 
money to send them to college to learn 
to make silly vells. As for Jake he 
threw the landing net in the bottom of 
the boat and he talked spiritedly for five 
consecutive minutes. He forgot parson, 
everything except that black bass. The 
air was a vivid blue in that bay. The 
parson after Jake had paused for breath 
leaned over and seized his hand affec- 
tionately. 

“I thank you ever so much, old fel 
low. That is the way I felt.” 

Jake respected the parson after that. 

Before the week was out we all re- 
spected him and knew that there was 
more in the parson than he had learned 
from theological And we un- 
consciously talked and thought better. 

We had cuddled down for the night 
the first Sunday when a man came 
along and wanted spiritual consolation. 
There was a little left and we drained the 
jar and he felt better. Then he talked 
about a neighbor of his that concerned 
him. He had heard there was a minister 
in our camp and he thought the occa 
sion was timely to speak about the said 
neighbor’s evil life and see if he couldn't 
be reformed. The neighbor didn’t inter- 
fere with him but he thought it was his 
duty to speak about him to a minister. 
He then finished his glass. He didn’t 
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speak about himself. His neighbor's ac- 
tions concerned him for the time being 
He asked our parson to go over and 
speak to him. The parson didn’t care 
about going but when our visitor said it 
was Percy Bertram, he said he would. 
He knew Bertram when they were class- 
mates at Yale. He said he would like 
to see him anyway and if his life was so 
chuckfull of immorality it was his duty 
to expostulate with him. As the parson 
was going away next morning he took 
advantage of the visitor’s offer to drive 
him over. The visitor seemed to enjoy 
the prospect of the rating that was com 
ing to him whom he should have loved 
as himself, that Jake and I said we would 
go along and assist. 

Bertram was glad to see the parson. 
Told him to come in and make himself 
at home and called him “Bob.” Even a 
parson cannot feel Apostolically Suc 
cessional when he is called “Bob” and 
given a bear-rug to sit on in a North 
western ranche. The neighbor unhitch 
ed the bronchos and came in to enjoy the 
fun. We heard him snicker in a sub 
dued, christian-like manner outside the 
door. We had incidentally found out on 
the trip that the neighbor was anxious 
to become possessed of HBertram’s hay 
land and didn’t believe in making mat 
ters pleasant to the holder thereof. “The 
neighborhood was contaminated by Ber 
tram,” he said. 

It was getting late and the Parson 
hadn't opened out and the neighbor was 
getting restless. Then a woman came 
in from the other room and the neighbor 
winked at us. Not a nice pleasant sort 
of wink, but one of those suggestive 
winks that meant that the evidence of 
Bertram’s immoral life was before us. 

She wasn't pleasant to look upon. She 
had a slight cast in her eye, and had that 
peculiar look that the half-breed can nev 
er conceal. We looked with surprise at 
Bertram. There may be extenuating 
circumstances where a woman is con- 
cerned and the loneliness of ranche life is 
taken into consideration but we looked 
at the woman and felt for the first half 
hour that Bertram’s neighbor was justi- 
fied. Before an hour had lapsed we 
were listening to the woman and saying 
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nice things to her. She was telling us 
things that made the parson jump and 
even occasioned Jake to murmur that he 
would be——. 

Two husbands had committed suicide, 
she blithely told us. The fourth was in 
State prison and the third had been 
hanged. We were not shocked. She 
told us it all so sweetly that we couldn't 
help but sympathize. A man couldn't 
help but feel as if it were a cruel injus 
tice that the third husband was not alive 
and the fourth released from jail. 

Bertram listened to her with an ad- 
miring look and the parson said some 
thing sotto-voce about Madame de 
Stael and the influence of women. We 
heard afterwards she had occasioned an 
Indian war and a half-breed rising on 
the Canada side. We were not surpris 
ed. 

When she retired, the parson shivered 
a little and began to talk to Bertram. 
Reminded him of his past; spoke about 
his future; the baneful influence on the 
neighborhood, etc., ete.; the story that 
clergymen are supposed to preach on 
such occasions. Bertram listened quiet 
ly and the neighbor grinned. Jake and 
I grew nervous as the parson grew elo 
quent. Plainsmen get few sermons and 
those they hear generally make them 
think about an [astern home and a grey 
haired mother and church and things. 
The parson spoke about old college days, 
the future they had both talked about as 
they strolled in the sunshine and shadow 
of the campus and his voice took on a 
pathetic tone. Jake and I thought Ber- 
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tram would have to yield and the neigh- 
bor felt that the hay land was his and 
Bertram would be merely a memory, 
when from the inner room there was a 
gurgle of childish laughter and through 
the lonely ranche there was a cry of 
“Papa, Papa” and a little, night-gowned 
figure tottered into the room. With 
outstretched hands the fair haired, blue 
eyed baby sought Bertram and the Par- 
son forgot to preach. With a ‘one, two, 
three” the crowing infant was placed on 
the broad shoulder of the rancheman, 
who straightened himself up with all the 
pride of fatherhood. The waxen fingers 
clasped the thumb of one hand and then 
as a hysterical sob came from the inner 
room, the tears were in Bertram’s and 
the parson’s eyes as they stood face to 
face and heart to heart. 

The parson could see the same smile 
on the lips of Bertram’s son that he loved 
to see on the face of the little child in the 
village parsonage. Bertram extended 
his hand and said in a hoarse voice: 

“You're right, Bob. [ve done wrong 
but I have got to abide by it. This 1s 
what holds me.” 

And the baby seemed to 
tighten on the big brown hand. 

And the parson returned the hand- 
shake and quietly we filed out. It may 
be that as we drove back to camp in the 
mysterious light of the silent stars, that 
the parson thought that there were 


fingers 


things on this earth undreamt of in his 
theoiogy which had better be left for so- 
lution to the God of Nature and the God 
of Pardon. 
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HERE are days in every man’s 
life which he looks back to 
with supremest pleasure and 

satisfaction; days which loom up, far 
above all others, and stand out in 
memory like mighty, massive pyra 
mids. They are in remembrance to 
him like oases in the journey of life 
scented with the sweet odors of many 
flowers, and merry with the singing of 
birds. 

Such days are to him a priceless pos- 
session, and from them he derives more 
genuine satisfaction than from anything 
that gold could buy. They are even a 
part of him, moulding and forming his 
disposition, cheering him in the hour of 
despondency, staying him in the hour of 
trial, adding themselves to his very char- 
acter and displaying themselves in him. 

Many such days, | am thankful to say 
iave fallen to my lot, and in the hour of 
quiet meditation they often pass before 
me in review. Of them all, however, 
none are dearer to me and none have 
proved of more benefit, more profitabl 
nd enduring than the days spent “at 
the creek”. 

In my early boyhood my father lived 
on the shore of a now well known lake. 
Its shores were for the most part well 
wooded, and indented with many bays 
and inlets. From the head 
these bays a large, deep creek ran back 
with sinuous course five or six 
miles into the woods. Its shores, for 
almost their entire length, were over- 
hung with dense woods, which had not, 
at that time, been marred with the stroke 
of the axe. 

As might readily be inferred, game of 
all kinds and numberless varieties of 
bird and animal life were to be found in 
the vicinity of this creek. _Partridges 
drummed in the depths of the thickets, 
woodcock probed the soft mould on the 
borders of the water, pigeons cooed in 
the tops of the tall pines, and squirrels 
scolded on the lower branches. 

Ducks and geese often sought refuge 


of one of 


some 


on the calm surface of the sheltered 
stream when the wind was high and bois- 
terous without, raising high waves anc 
lashing them into foam. Snipe and plo 
ver and sandpipers were also occasionally 
to be seen, while hawks, cranes, gulls, 
blackbirds and an endless variety of smail 
birds were present in great numbers. 
Whenever an opportunity presented 
itself, my brother and | would make 
good use of the opportunity to betake 


ourselves to this enchanting spot. How 
well to the minutest detail | remember 
manv of those excursions, even now. 


For days beforehand we would begin 
looking forward to them with pleasant 
anticipations, and would talk of nothing 
else during our leisure moments. Long 
before the arrival of the appointed day 
our preparations were all completed, and 
early in the morning we would be up 
and away. 

Our craft, a trim rowboat, fitted with 
a sali, we kept moored at a little docx 
at the lakeshore, directly opposite the 
house. Having loaded her with such a 
cargo as we proposed to carry with us, 
we would cast off her fastenings and 
shove out upon the water. 

rhe lake was by no means a small and 
insignificant one, and often the waves 
ran nigh when exposed to the full sweep 
of the wind. Little cared we for them, 
however, having explicit faith in our 
boat, and bidding them defiance, would 
hoist our sail and speed away before 
them at a merry rate. 

It was one of our favorite pastimes, 
on such occasions, to steer in close to 
the shore, and skirt its wooded edge as 
we went were we able thus 
to approach in some places that we could 
touch the rocks with the extended hand, 
and it was a great pleasure to us as we 
skimmed along, absolutely noiselessly, to 
observe the animal life on shore as we 
passed it by, utterly unconscious of our 
presence. 

As a general thing our little craft was 
not long in bringing us to our intended 
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destination, although it was a good ten 
miles from our home, and long before 
we had begun to weary of. sailing, 
the mouth of the creek would be 
sighted. It could be detected from 
afar in spite of the woods about 
it, by the long rows of reeds on 
cither side, and the absence of surf at 
the entrance to the still water beyond. 

What a study the mouth of such a 
creek is. I cannot but present the picture 
to reader as painted by the inimitable 
Thoreau: “Many waves are there agitat- 
ed by the wind, keeping nature fresh, the 
spray blowing in your face, reeds and 
rushes waving; ducks by the hundred, 
all uneasy in the surf, in the raw wind, 
just ready to rise, and now going off 
with a clatter and a whistling like riggers 
straight for Labrador, flying against the 
stiff gale with reefed wings, or else cir 
cling around first, with all their paddles 
briskly moving, just over the surf, to 
reconnoiter you before the leave these 
parts; gulls wheeling overhead, musk- 
rats swimming for dear life, wet and cold, 
with no fire to warm them that you know 
of; their labored homes rising here and 
there like haystacks; and countless mice 
and moles and-winged titmice along the 
sunny, windy shore; cranberries tossed 
on the waves and heaving up on the 
beach, their little red skiffs beating about 
among the alders;—such healthy natural 
tumult as proves the last day is not yet 
at hand. And there stand all around the 
alders, and birches, and oaks, and ma- 
ples full of glee and sap, holding in their 
buds until the waters subside.” 

Once safely within the mouth of the 
creek, the sport of the day had fairly be- 
gun. Indeed, the moment of first enter- 
ing the stream from the lake was usually 
one of the most exciting of the entire 
day, for its reed lined surface usually 
had some remarkable or unusual experi- 
ence for us. Almost without exception 
some variety of game or some unusual 
species of bird would be discovered there 
each time. 
ducks, now a heron or crane feeding 
there would provoke us to laughter with 
its awkward flight, and then again a flock 
of gecse or plover would yield us an op- 
portunity to fill our gamebags. 


AND 


Now it would be a flock of 


STREAM 


On one occasion, bursting in through 
the reeds before a brisk breeze, we were 
startled by a large flock of snow white 
creatures of great size rapidly taking 
wing all about us. Instantly our guns 
were seized and brought to bear upon 
them, when just as we were about to fire, 
expecting to bag some fine specimens of 
geese, we discovered that they were, af 
ter all, only gulls; and conscquently let 
them go unharmed. Our forbearanc: 
was well rewarded, too, for no sooner 
were we well within the creek than we 
started a fine pair of mallards, both of 
which we secured. 

\t the farther end of the navigable 
portion of the creek, we would land for 
dinner and a brief rest beneath a giant 
pine, which stood there on the bank with 
spreading limbs and billowy crest, as 
though it had been created expressly for 
the purpose of providing us with an ap- 
propriate sylvan dining hall. 

Then there usually followed a_ half 
hour spent in leisurely reclining upon 
the soft couch of pine needles, after 
which, a hunt upen the land was in or- 
der. Such a pla e as it was for grouse, 
| have never since seen to this day. Per- 
haps it may be due to imagination alone 
or the remembrance merely of those days 
at the creek, but nevertheless I have ever 
since believed that grouse love the water, 
and are more numerous in its vicinity 
than elsewhere. 

They certainly enjoyed the vicinity of 
that creek, if none other, and the boom- 
ing of their beating wings as they rose 
before us was sure to startle us before 
we had proceeded far. We were boti 
ardent devotees of wing shooting, and 
although we met with many a failure 
and discouragement, yet held to our 
principles on the subject unflinchingly. 
As I remember it now, I am afraid that 
I shall have to admit that the grouse 
were much more successful in eluding us 
than the ducks were, but now and then 
one was secured. 

Occasionally a foolish young bird of 
but one season’s experience would seek 
safety among the branches of a neigh- 
boring tree, and sitting there, gaze at us 
in stupid amazement. Those were try- 
ing moments, especially if the bag was 
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AT THE 


limp and empty, but not once were we 
traitors to our convictions about “‘pot- 
ting” birds from the trees, and invariably 
reserved our fire until a limb or lump of 
carth tossed into the tree had launched 
our startled target into the air. 

Other game afforded us excellent sport 
at the creek also, and especially wood- 


cock. I recollect that we once fell in 
with what must have been a_ whole 
flight of them, resting there. | Wood- 
cock were on every side, and every 
glade and bunch of grass or ferns 
seemed to have an occupant. Every 
few feet, one would spring up be- 
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fore us and make for the top of the cover, 
which was very dense. We bagged nine 
of them inside of an hour, in spite of the 
tangled brush, and without walking 
more than half a mile from the giant 
pine tree. 

Time passes all too quickly when one 
is so pleasantly engaged, and almost be- 
fore we had fairly got started on our 
hunts, as it seemed to us, we would be 
compelled to turn about and retrace our 
steps to our boat. Once more embar!] 


ing, we would then float leisurely down 
the creek again to the lake, and set sail 
for home. 








EDIT ONIAL 


In this month of Thanksgiving there is possibly no 
distinct class of men, scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, who have more reason to be grateful 
to an all bountiful Nature and to Nature’s God than the 
North American sportsman, for no one has more opportunities of communion 
with the beauties, the glories and the grandeur of Mother Earth. The hunter 
and the fisherman see and hear sights and sounds unknown to him who never 
walks in leafy forest and by purling stream. To him the mysterious language of 
the trees and the waters is as of the Voice of One calling in the Wilderness. The 
true sportsman, which necessarily means “a lover of nature,” both animate and 
inanimate, has special reasons to keep a joyful Thanksgiving. 


Thanksgiving 


At what agea boy should be trusted with a gun ts 


Youthful something that depends upon the circumstances sur- 
Sportsmen rounding him and the boy himself. It would be well, 


however, for fathers and especially mothers to bear in 
mind that their sons will in all probability some time in life have to do with fire 
arms either as a matter of duty in defence of their country, their homes, their 
property or their lives, or as a mere matter of sport. Lessons learned early in 
life leave the most lasting impressions. It is almost a duty for parents to habitu- 
ate their sons in the use of fire arms, their use and their dangers. Half of the 
accidents from guns and revolvers are due to the ignorance of those who are 
responsible for them. Where possible, a lad should at even an early age be 
taken under proper tutelage afield and with the element of sport, which ap- 
peals to every healthy-minded boy, thrown in, he would not only have that ele- 
ment fostered within him but also learn something which will lessen the chance 
of his becoming a menace to himself and his fellows. 


It is noticeable, when reading the painful accounts of 
Criminal hunting accidents in which the sufferer has been mistaken 
Accidents by a companion for game, that the perpetrator of the 
awful mistake is generally a novice, a green-horn, or a 
“tenderfoot” in the hunting grounds. That he should be exculpated from blame 
for his criminal carelessness, unfortunately the law of the land permits. A man 
who shoots at something, “he doesn’t know what” in the woods should for his 
selfishness and reckless inconsideration be held morally at least, guilty to some 
degree of the crime of murder, if death results from his action. The general law 
regarding the crime of murder finds difficulty in covering such cases. It may be 
that it will require a few more tragedies in the woods before our legislators will 
enact a law which will adequately punish the selfish, greedy folly of indiscrimin- 
ate shooters. 


What a rich old character is the hunter, “all of the 

The olden time”; rich in reminiscences of the days when he 
Old-Timer followed the buffalo over the sites of present cities and 

shot quail or duck where court houses now stand; rich in 

his virtuous indignation and scathing scorn of the namby-pambyism of the 
present; and rich in the esteem and regard of those who have the good fortune 
to know him. He is rapidly disappearing like many of the noble animals he 
followed long since, but he has made his mark on the history of a continent. 
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EDITORIAL 4! 


"Twas he that blazed the trail for the march of civilization from ocean to ocean. 
Thoughtless of gain, unselfish and helpful he always kept slightly in advance, 
guiding, assisting and informing the vanguard of the millions who now swarm 
over the hunting grounds of the past. He sometimes joins our circle ’round the 
camp-fire and we listen with feelings akin to awe to the “deeds of derring do” 
of half a century ago by field and stream. He doesn’t stay long with us, for 
‘tis his nature to keep moving and soon the last of the old timer will lie down 
by the weary trail of life for his last long camp, “unwept, unhonored and unsung” 
except by a few votaries of the rod and gun who faintly realize what the old time 
hunters have done for America. 


The old timer, in fact those who by strained concep- 
City tion can be remotely connected with the feelings and ideals 
Sportsmen of old timers, sometimes affect to despise the modern 
sportsman. The rough and ready rural hunter who 
through local knowledge is able to secure large bags with obsolete gun and 
outfit oftentimes jeers at what he calls the “City Sportsman.” They some- 
times make a mistake. The fact that a man may live eleven months in the year 
midst streets and chimney-pots doesn’t necessarily mean that he may not be a 
good hunter. Many, in fact, the majority of our most successful city business 
men, have been country bred and the medical examinations of recruits for the 
last war didn’t show that city men were inferior’ physically to their rural com- 
rades. Sportsmen the world over we know are good fellows but that there is 
sometimes a covert smile and knowing wink at the hunting paraphernalia of the 
man from the city is undoubted. Why aman cannot hunt as well with a hunt- 
ing jacket with many pockets and a pair of laced shooting boots, or catch as 
many trout with a perfectly appointed rod and reel and a varied collection of 
flies, is hard to understand. The idea that a man must necessarily go afield 
dressed in the costume of a tramp and endure all sorts of unnecessary discom- 
fort is becoming exploded. The hunter of to-day laughs at the old time sugges- 
tions about “dude,” “softy,” “tenderfoot,” etc. Railway facilities have brought 
him within close touch of the hunting grounds and he avails himself of the 
many opportunities. He doesn’t propose to hunt up any more disagreeableness 
than necessary. It is game he is hunting. 


Now and again there is heard the voice of some one 


Game objecting to private game preserves and advocating in an 
Preserves off-hand sort of way that they should be abolished. If 


these gentlemen would pause for one fleeting second and 
think, they might realize, that however strong the arguments might be which 
are brought forward in support of the abolition of “this selfish monopoly of 
sport” as they call it, that they would have to logically ask for a revolution of 
the law of real property in the United States. That game preserves may have 
the effect of sometimes occasioning hardship in a few isolated instances to local 
sportsmen, is probably true. Their privileges, however, are the same as any 
other owner or lessee of land. To curtail them would be an attack on the rights 
of property that would not be tolerated in a free country. It would be well, if 
these gentlemen who object so strongly to game preserves would also consider 
the great advantages that these preserves afford for the protection of game. They 
are governed under the most stringent of rules and the managers thereof have 
a thorough knowledge of the fact that reckless and indiscriminate slaughter 
means the ruin of their property. These preserves in many cases are game nur- 
series for a district. Selfishly as their management may seem to operate in a 
few localities, we know that in many cases there would not be fur or feather 
of a game animal in many districts to-day if it were not for these much com- 
plained of game preserves. 








FIELD AND STREAM 


4. 
bw 


Frequently the wail goes up that all the hunting 


The Unknown grounds have be:n hunted and all the streams whipped. 
Fields of Sport There is some game and fish left, these pessimists say but 


the day of sports afield is rapidly coming to an end, ex- 
cept in game preserves. These men apparently haven't any knowledge of the 
magnitude of the North American Continent and its far-off corners. Not so far 
off now-a-days are these hitherto almost unknown corners and not so depleted 
are the old time hunting grounds. Game laws and popular sentiment are pre- 
serving the latter, and a little extra effort and a little longer journey will discover 
fresh fields for rod and gun unsurpassed for abundance of game by the hunters’ 
varns of other days. Even if the wail of the dvspeptic-minded man were correct, 
which it is emphatically not, as to the disappearance of game, there would still 
be left the Bad Lands of Dakota, the North Shore of Lake Superior, Washing- 
ton, Oregon and a considerable portion of new country now traversed by the 
Great Northern Railway, also Northern Quebec, Labrador and the Peace River 
and Mackenzie River Basins, many of which are now easily accessible and all will 
be so within a few vears. A perusal of the intensely interesting contributions of 
General John MecNulta on “Fifty Years with Fly” now current in FIELD AND 
STREAM show not only the veteran fisherman's thorough knowledge of fly fishing 
as one of the fine arts but also the opinion of an extensive traveller by old and 
new waters as to the possibilities of the angler of the present and the future. If 
any one fears the dying out of the duck as one of our principal game birds, Dr. 
I’. Henry Yorke in his most comprehensive and erudite work now in press on the 
habits, range and nesting grounds of “Our Ducks” will satisfy him that for many 
vears to come the mallard and the canvas-back will pursue their annual flights. 


The laws of nature, which provide for the re- 
Epidemics straint of animal life as well as for its propagation, are 
Among Hares curiously revealed in the case of the American hare. 
Its fecundity is ge as great as that of any other 
animal, while its remarkably developed sense of hearing and fleetness of foot en- 
ee le it to elude its rapacious foes, and in a favorable locality it rapidly increases 
until it overruns the country. It will then suddenly die out, usually within a 
month or two, and there will hardly be enough of the animals left to preserve the 
species in the district. In lowa, the past fall and winter, it was believed that diph- 
theria had appeared among the hares. They were found dead everywhere in the 
timber and about the fields and orchards. This is only the common form of 
epidemic which decimates the species, a suppuration of the glands of the throat 
recurring about every seven years. <A shortage in the food supply, the tender 
plant-life peculiarly suited to its use, may also in some manner be connected with 
these periodical disappearances of the hare. 


On page 77 of the Klondike Official Guide Mr. Wil- 
Ogilvie on the liam Ogilvie, who has spent several vears exploring the 
Yukon Yukon country, gives a photo-engraving of animal bones 
found in the “pay streak” on Bonanza and Eldorado 
creeks, twelve feet below the surface. It is difficult to judge such things from a 
picture, but it is to be supposed that the buffalo is represented therein. If so the 
climate of that distant region must have been much milder than at present when 
that animal made its regular haunts ther« \laska is a land of enigmas and our 
scientists have in it a rich field, where strange and unexpected things seem to 
crop out on every side. Mr. Ogilvie’s report is an excellent example of careful 
research, ingenius observation and concise statement The world would be 
richer if others who perform like labors would furnish us with as trustworthy 
and valuable data. 
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IF you have thoughts of going into partner- 
ship with a man, endorsing his note for any 
sum over fifty dollars, or entering into 
joint house keeping take him with you on a 
two weeks hunt. It won't require any more 
Then you'll know him. Otherwise it may 
take two years of partnership and then he 
may be in Mexico and you will be explaining 
matters toyour creditors; regarding the prom 
ssory note you may have long and painful 
nterviews with a bank manager And as 
for the house keeping you may have a life of 
hades on earth until the lease runs out. Two 
veeks good solid hunting will avoid all these 


dangers 


* * * 


T 1] > 
I knew a man once, decent, all-round sort of 


fellow people called him, that I had been on 
terms of half-intimacy with for over five years 
Outside of the fact that he displayed a slight 
inclination for that most forgivable of Amer 
ican crimes, a regard for the greatest number 

one, I thought him in the words of the 
street, all right He wasn't It took only 
ten days of a deer hunt to find that he was 
all wrong. 

The veneer of civilization is oftentimes 
1 mere cloak to our faults and_ frail 
ties It is necessary perhaps or we would be 
it each other's throats. It is well, however. 
that we should sometimes throw off the trap 


pings of a superficial life and be men Car 
lvle talks a lot on this subject and the late 
Mr. Carlyle is a man worth listening to \ 


SNAPSHOTS AT LIVE 





DEER AND MOOSE 
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-BARK 


hunting trip gives us the best and pleasantest 
opportunity of being Men 
* * * 
This man—Smith, we will call him—yielded 
to my earnest appeals to go up to Northern 
Minnesota last fall and slaughter as many red 





deer as their game laws allowed: for I rathe1 
liked Smith and there was some talk of a 
mining deal between us. Smith had told me 
that he was letting me in on a good thing, 
and | naturally wished to keep in touch with 
him If we hadn't gone on that hunt Smith 
would now have had a first class mining 
claim on the Kootenay and I would have paid 
for it The connection between business and 
hunting is generally supposed to be confined 
to the renovating of the business man’s con- 
stitution That is a mistake It is more 





x 7 7. 

Now Smith knew something about hunting 
but he knew no more about our proposed 
hunting ground than a cat does about Chin 
ese theology. but he immediately took charge 
of the outfitting I resented it a little but 
excused it as being the masterfulness of the 
man But when he openly sneered at my 
rifle, I grew suspicious \ man learns to 
love his gun as he does his horse. and that 

fle had been with me on many a hard day’s 
trip in Maine forests and on Canadian hills 
ind had done good work 

Pierre, our guide, disliked Smith from the 
first It is a mistake to treat a guide as if 
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he were a club flunkey. There is a camara 
derie of the woods that breaks down the su 
perficialities of class distinction and the man 
who shoots better, can stand a harder day's 
work and understand the mystical language of 
nature, is apt to resent the snobbishness of the 
man of mere books and streets, but Pierre was 
drawing two dollars a day and a Canadian 
half-breed will stand much for two dollars a 
day 


Smith and I began to draw apart the mo 
ment we entered the bush There was some 
thing about the man that I had missed at the 
club and over the evening pipe. That he 
shceuld always appropriate the best pool for 
black bass was to be expected. He was my 
guest. But that he should insist on catching 
a quantity that meant that half had to be 
thrown away and then repeat the operation, 
made me think that Smith undoubtedly had 
his faults. Smith's painful habit of getting 
‘mid a covey of partridge as tame as barnyard 
chickens and slaughtering them sitting, made 
even Pierre quietly fluent French. 
Pierre was a sportsman to his finger tips. 
The dislike Smith had to getting up in the 
morning until all the work was done and 
breakfast was ready was provoking, but I re 
membered that mining claim in the Kootenay 
and said nothing. Mining claims have their 
influence. But there is a limit and Smith 
reached it. He had insisted on our bringing 
dogs for the deer. I had objected, but still 
there is much that can be said in defence of 


dogging and what with the mining deal I 
consented 


swear 


It was on the tenth day and Pierre had gone 
back from the lake to put out the dogs It 
was glorious weather for a run, for the scent 
would be heavy We had had hard luck with 
deer so far and Smith was mad Chey in 
variably made for a lake a few miles away 

Luck favored us, however, that day and 
soon the deep baying of the hounds could be 
heard It seemed to come nearer and nearer. 
Yes, there was no doubt the deer was mak 
small hopes, 
mad early in 

l 





ing in our direction I had 
however, of a shot, for Sm th h: 
juired which was the best runway a: 
every occasion had calmly appropriated it. 
Louder and louder grew the roar of the deep 
chested hounds The deer couldn't be far 
away now It wasn't. I heard a shot, then 
another Smith has got his deer [ thought 
half enviously But no. I saw in the com 
paratively small distance that divided Smith's 
station and mine a streak of dull red bound 
into the lake “Missed by all that’s dam- 
nable.” I couldn't help but exclaim. But 
Smith wasn't a man to give up even if he did 
miss in the half-fair chance that the deer had 
been viven He jumped into the canoe that 
had taken him to his station and paddled after 
the terrified doe, for such it was 


on 


\ND 


STREAM 


Half exhausted by the length of the run 
and bewildered by the chase, the pool thing 
would throw itself half out of the water 1n its 
mad struggles to escape from her pursuer 
Closer and closer came the canoe and_ the 
doe’s efforts became more frantic The 
chase would have been exciting tf it were not 
for its awiul pitifulness and | 
Smith. In a few minutes he 
in another had surged a few feet ahead and 
then the murderous brute raised his paddle 
and dealt blow after blow on the defenceless 
head of the doe Then there was a ere 
shout of triumph from Smith and I muttered 
between my teeth, “That mining deals oft 





was alongside 


camp and as I bad 


back wood vil 


That broke up the 
Pierre good bye in the littl 
lage next day Lasked: “Have you said good 
bye to Mr. Smith?” wishing him to get the 
advantage of the customary tip, but Piert 
drew himself up disdainfully and with a cur 
of his lip and a world of scorn in Is voice 


\ 


said: “Non, JZ stew Smith 1s sacre pig 


On one of our annual trips years ago, th 
Judge was so extremely moral for two or 
three days that we had t I 
had bowled over two moose in one day; th 
second one had the finest antlers any of u 
had ever met with and it wasn't in humat 
nature to resist them The judge 
everything miserable to everybody — tal 
ihout those moose 1 
was abominable, unsportsmanlike and so o1 


) protes* Bunstor 


made 





Two moose in on 


the Judge laid down. We were in a moos 

country and hadn’t seen one for two weel 
7 on9 , ‘ 1 1) 

and we sympathized with Bunsford Buns 


ford had his revenge 


We were short of supplic 


running 


were seventy-five miles from anywhet We 
were white men and couldn't live m 
straight The Judge was the man to do t 


replenishing Bunsford lent him his pon 
to do the packing Bunsiord knew the pony 
and for several days there had been ti 

Bunsford’s eye about the abuse of the Judg 
That is why he lent him the cayuse he 
Judge was days to make the 
trip He took a weel He neve 
have got back if Bunsford’s pony hadn't tired 


allowed four 


would 


se 


“Where did you find that horse?” he mu 
mured as he threw himself down by the fire 


on his” return Bunsford grinned and 
thought of the abuse and in a gentral sort 
of way referred to a man taking seven days 


to do a four days’ trip And then the Judg 
opened out We all knew something about 


Bunsford’s cayuse \nd were prepared for 
revelations. ‘The first day out he kicked him 
self free of the pack saddle. I took three 
hours to find it That accounts for the first 
day I hobbled him but he playfully placed 
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| between his forelegs and got so tan 
o » that I spent next morning untying 
} ' leit him alone that afternoon and he 

ied to feel it. I sympathized with him 
But sympathy was wasted. He lost him- 


self, although he knew every part of the coun- 
try Hle didn’t seem to care if he ever was 
found lie would coyly lie down behind 
scruy popiars if my tottering footsteps 


SOT 


hovered in his direction That cayuse is not 
horse at all, it is human.” 
od cS + 
And then the Judge said he rode him. We 
lidn't believe him, byt we listened. The way 
Bunsford’s pony could curl himself up was 


-omething that apparently bothered the Judge. 


Ile said he was thrown seventeen times in as 
many minutes, but we didn’t believe that 
ither. Bunsiord’s cayuse couldn't throw 
ven the Judge seventeen times in half an 
hour, even if Bunsford’s pony had a record 
It had thrown everybody in the camp for 


two weeks all around the prairies and every 
but the Judge realized that Bunsford’s 
pony couldn't be 
On the 
It took the 


body 


ridden unless it was willing 
supply trip the pony wasn’t willing. 
days to 


Judge three get to the 
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Dr. R. W 
(PART 


IN my last contribution in Field and Stream 
m the p this country, I briefly 
described the various species and sub species 
of Bob-whites of the 


artridges ol 


genus Colinus, and in 
the present paper it is my intention to touch 
upon the life-histories of some of the western 
and mid-southern forms of these birds, kinds 


not found 

except in captivity. 

ul plumed birds known as 
Mountain  Partridges, we 


ind two sub-species. 


that are 
» 
River, 


east of the Mississippi 
Of those beauti 
Mountain Quail 
have a species 


They are contained 


the genus Orecortyx and are severally known 
as the Mountain Partridge (O. pictus); the 
Mumed Partridge (O. p. plumifervs); and the 
San Pedro Partridge (O. p. confinis) The 


frst-named or typical species is a Pacific coast 
orm, ranging from the latitude of San Fran 
cisco north to Washington They have been 
amcoeentnns introduced on Vancouver Island. 
rhis bird has certainly been known to science 
1829 (Doug Trans. Linn. Soc. xvi 
143), and has been figured and described by 
ornithologists in the years 
by It is the largest of our United 

partridges, as well as one of the most 
ngly plumaged species In reading 

Bendire’s account of this bird, I am sur 
to find it so meagre, it being lacking 
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supply station, Bunsiord’s 
pony out of a livery stable and the other three 
day s to collect the groceries strewn along the 


one c i 


trail The Judge was reckless about the 
groceries We then inspected the brute 
Bunsford said. he seemed to have taken on 
flesh on the trip and must have enjoyed him 


self. The Judge, from his own account, 

hadn't, but we got about half the supplies and 

the Judge torgot about those moose Hle 
busy with the medicine chest 


One night we were lying a the fire It 
had been a hard day No fur or feather had 
come in our way. The Judge had wandered 
off into the moonlight The Judge was et 
ratic and we didn’t bother We were think 
ing of the day’s hard luck The silence was 
broken by a rifle shot The Judge has got 
something, mumbled Bunsford. He had 
He had got Bunsford’s cayuse Got it be 


hind the right car [he best shot he ever 
made, he says When he handed Bunsford 
fifty dollars he didn’t apologize. Mistal ng 


an Indian elk | 


pony for an was permissible 
aiter that week’s experience And then the 
Judge knew that Bunsford’s pony was dead 
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entirely in personal observations, and very 
little from other observers The next form, 
or the Plumed Partridge, has been better fa 


ored in this respect, and we find in “The 


Life Histories of North American Birds” by 
the author just referred to, a more extensive 
notice, and he remarks that this species gccurs 


“from the west side of the 
e. 


Northern Ore (except 


Cascade Range in 
near the coast) 
both sides of the Sierra Nevada 
southern coast ranges of California 
latitude 34 deg. only) to Northern 


von 
south, along 
ind the 


(south of 





Lower California.” \gree with O. pictus 
it is likewise a ] tremely handsome 
bird, and essential]; ariety that loves to live 
at high altitudes In the summer time it has 
been taken 10,000 feet on Mount Kearsarge 


in California \n old correspondent of mine 


writing to Major Bendire has found “this 
Partridge all through the Sierras In the 
spring many go up to the snow line, returning 
in the fall below the point of snowfall. These 
vertical migrations are performed entirely on 
foot, unless streams must be crossed, when 
they take to their alight at once 


wings, but 
1 gaining the te side, 
their travels on 
as many 
they are 


opposi and continue 
foot.” This species may lay 
as fourteen eggs to the clutch, and 
unitinted, lacking the pretty spots 
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seen in some of the cggs cf the Scaled Part 
ridges. 


In the San Pedro Mountain of Lower Cali 
fornia, and perhaps south of this, we meet 
with another Mountain Quail or plumed part 
ridge, known as the San Vedro Partridge 
This bird was originally described by Mr. A 
W. Anthony, whose account of it is about all 
we possess of its life-history. This observer 
also found its eggs, which he describes as be 
ing unspotted as in the last sub-species here 
noted. San Pedro Partridges have a pecu 
liar and characteristic note resembling the 
soft mellow notes of a flute. Owing to the 
restricted geographical range of this variety, 
but very few ornithologists have had the op 
portunity of studying it in its habitat, so that 
any additional information in regard to this 
beautiful form will be quite acceptable 

Passing to the next group the forms now 
generally considered as belonging to it have 
been arrayed in the genus Callipepla, and this 
genus again sub-divided into two sub-genera, 
namely the sub-genus Callipepla and the sub- 
genus Lophortyx, the former having been pro- 
posed by Wagler and the latter by Prince 
Bonaparte. In the present writer's estima- 
tion each of these sub-genera should be raised 
to full generic rank, as the so-called Scaled 
Partridges can certainly be generically de 
fined, when they come to be compared with 
such forms as the species and sub-species in 
the collection known as the California Part- 
ridges and allies. There are two Scaled 
Partridges, the one recognized by this name 
(Callipepla squamata) and its sub-species or the 
Chestnut bellied Scaled Partridge (C. s. cas 
tanogustris), a type that I have had in captiv- 
ity and photographed from life on several 
occasions, as I have Gambel’s Partridge and 
others. Admitting for the present that the 
authors of the A. O. U. Check-List of North 
American Birds are correct in their classifica- 
tion of these birds, which I strongly doubt, 
we find in the remainder of this genus the 
California Partridge (C. californica); the Val 
ley Partridge (C. c. vallicola); and Gambel’s 
Partridge (C. gambeliit). All three of these 
latter forms are strikingly different when com- 
pared with the Scaled Partridges, both in the 
matter of plumage and in habits and form. 
There are also certain structural differences: 
but I shall reserve a discussion of such a 
question as this for some other time and 
place. Opportunities have been availed of 
by me to study many of these quails, and I 
have also examined into their osteology. 
Adopting the words of the A. O. U. Check- 
List, we find the geographical distribution of 
these birds to be practically as follows: The 
Scaled Partridge is found on the ‘Tablelands 
of Mexico, from the valley of Mexico, north 
to Central and Western Texas, Sante Fe, 
New Mexico, and Southern Arizona’; while 
the Chestnut-bellied Scaled Partridge (Figure 
1) occurs in Northeastern Mexico and Lower 
Rio Grande Valley in Texas. In the Lophor- 
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tyx group the California Partridge is found 
on the “Coast region of California, south to 
Monterey. Introduced in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and British Columbia.” Its sub-species 
the Valley Partridge, on the other hand, is, so 
far as at present known, confined to the “In- 
terior valleys of California and foot-hills of 
the Nevada, east to the Panamint 
Mountains, south to Capt. St Lucas.” Fu 
ally, Gambel’s Partridge is known only from 
“Western Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Southern Utah, Southern Nevada, Southern 
California in the Colorado Valley, and south- 
ward into Northwestern Mexico.” 

Hunters and sportsmen also know _ the 
Scaled Partridge as the “Blue Quail’; the 
Chestnut-bellied variety receiving the same 
name in Texas. These latter are frequently 
brought here to Washington alive and by the 
dozens from the Rio Grande, and they are 
generally accompanied by an equal supply of 
Gambel's Partridge. In 1884-89 when I was 
collecting in New Mexico that was one place 
not far west of Santa Fe where Scaled Part- 
ridge could always be obtained, and_ here 
they likewise fraternized with Gambel’s Quail 
Here the birds are found far from water, in- 
habiting the most arid plains imaginable, and 
it is the exception to meet with few-numbered 
bevies in the foot-hills among the lowermost 
cedars and pinons. This is usually at mid- 
day, while later in the afternoon, they fly to 
the water-courses, where they are found, with 
the other species above mentioned, in the 
bushes and high grass. Great difficulty is 
experienced in flushing them, as they are very 
much disinclined to quit the ground, prefer- 
ring to run ahead of the person who has dis- 
covered their whereabouts. Bendire, wh 
with the assistance of other observers, pre- 
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sents us with an excellent account of this 
species, studied in Southern Arizona. He 
says: “According to my own observations 
the Scaled Partridge is found most abun- 


dantly on the high plateaus bordering on the 
principal streams of the regions under con- 
sideration, reaching an altitude of from 1,500 
to nearly 7,000 feet. It shuns timbered coun- 
try, and in Southern Arizona, where I have 
frequently met with these birds, they seemed 
to me to prefer the most barren and driest 
portions of that scantily watered Territory 
I invariably found them back in the foot-hills 
and mesas, from 2 to 5 miles distant from the 
river beds, which are generally dry for the 
greater part of the year.” 

“These barren and rocky foot-hills and table 
lands are covered in places with a dry, harsh 
vegetatien, consisting of different species ol 
cacti, stunted yuccas, catclaw-mimosa, creo 
sote, and dwarf sage bushes, where the soil is 
so parched that scarcely anything else wil 
flourish, and where nearly every shrub is cov 
ered with sharp spines or thorns; such places 
I found to be the favorite home of the Scaled 
Partridge. Many times have I seen covey’ 
miles from water, and it appeared to me that 
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judging from the kind of country it inhabited 
by preference, this universally needed fluid 
was scarcely required by these birds From 
the repelling nature of the country it gener- 
ally frequents it is naturally hunted very lit 
tle; still, I found them exceedingly shy and 
wary and very difficult to approach, far more 
so than Gambel'’s Partridge. It prefers to 
trust to its legs for escape almost entirely. 
and is generally successful, being an expert 
and swift runner, dodging in and out among 
the bushes with great ease and dexterity, con- 
sequently they are soon lost to sight. The 
covey generally follow a leader, Indian-file 
fashion.” When on the ground, and not 
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lished. The illustration should be compared 
with the figure given us by Baird in his North 
American Birds, in order to appreciate how 
much better the camera works over the hand 
of man. Baird's figure is also reproduced in 
my “Contributions to the Aratomy of Birds.” 
(p. 097). 

The Chestnut-bellied Scaled Partridge 
(Figs. 1 and 3) is easily distinguished frem the 
Scaled Partridge by the chestnut area on its 
belly, and by its darker and richer color. Its 
habits are essentially the same as those of thi 
first-named species. 

A great deal has been published about the 
“Valley Quails” or California Partridges, and 
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running, the Chestnut-bellied Scaled Part 
ridge often assumes the posture shown in Fig 
3, which is a second photograph I made ot 
the same bird shown in Figure 1 of the pres 
ent article It was a beautiful specimen in 
full health and vigor. When taken it was on 
top of an old log in my. studio, where it 
walked up and down to its heart's content, 


while it uttered a very soft sort of a chirring 
note \s it came to the end on one occa 
sion, it settled into the position shown in the 


figure, and I made an instantaneous exposure 
upon him \s will be seen the bird is in 
fine plumage, and this is the first time it has 
been photographed in this attitude and pub 
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the limitations of space will absolutely pre 
vent my saying much about them here In 
Figure 2 I give a fine picture of Gambel’s 
Partridge, an extremely interesting 
and one that makes a very winning little pet 
when kept in captivity \n acquaintance of 
mine had one alive for two or three years, 
and it followed him all about the house, be- 
ing as gentle and tame as it could possibly 


species 


be. In San Bernardino County, California, 
this species reaches its extreme western 
limit, and it there interbreeds with the Val- 
ley Partridge. Bendire’s accounts of these 


species and sub-species of Valiey Quails are 
very full and interesting, and it is very unfor- 
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tunate that his fine work has had such a lim- 
ited circulation, being one of the government 
reports in great demand. 

We have still another Partridge in this 
country, that is not counting those that occur 
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in our island colonies, as Cuba, Porto Rico, 
etc This is the Massena Partridge, and in 
my next contribution, I shall briefly describe 
giving its range, habits, and his- 


this species, 
tory 
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W1 narket 
hunters, or, but had 
gradually rounded to, and gone into camp on 
the Stinking Waters \s a party of three ad 
enturers who had store goods enough to last 
until spring, and ammunition enough to keep 
up the fresh meat supply (aside from riddling 


as 


had originally started out 
still worse, hide hunters, 


every tree within three hundred yards oi 
camp with bullets). we did = not care much 
hether “school kept or not ii 


We two boys had listened to the graphic 
tales of the professional skin hunter 

spent th the tar 
counted his mighty achievements in 


le visiting in the neighborhood whe 


who had 
He re 


our hear 


ee Vears In West 


ing, whi 
we lived, until 
We were afire 
With wild desire 








actors in the stirring scenes of the great 
rans-Missouri We had contributed 
part the outfit offset the 

greater Sk ot the old-timer 
a month spent in traveling over the 
buffalo country (without finding any buffalo) 
nd aimonth spent in camp, fixing up to make 
ourselves comfortable, we had gradually drift 

| 


stage 


the greater of to 


Tr 
lil 


ed into our natural places in relation to camp 
duties and to each other iter the excite- 
ment of locating and building a cam» had 
worn off. I had gradually identified myself 


with tl 


as naturally to cooking and general house 


keeping 


Wolves and wild-cats which were abundant i1 


For sport, we hunted and trapped 


e hunting, while my companions took 


| 


the wooded ravines along the streams. Many 
the high old time we had roping and taking 
them to camp alive after we had caught them 
in steel traps 

\t one time I let the stock of meat on hane 


run rather low. Several days of failure or bad 
luck leit us entirely out of venison Paking 
I started out one 

ined to have before | 
But determination is one thing and 
has something to do 


ICK 
an extra supply of cartridges, 
morning detern a deer 
returned 
deer another and chance 
with both 

I was a mile away in the hills by sunrise 

nd at sundown I was about the same distance 
out, but faced campward without having seen 
a hoof of anything. I had given up all hope 
deer that day, and was paying but little at 


tention to my surroundings, when the air 
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tle on which I was engaged was suddenly 
wrecked by my catching sight of seven or 


eight deer running along the top of a divide 
about four hundred yards away. The deer 
were well bunched and running at right angles 
to my offering an opportunity for a 


position, 
scratch shot 
\iming into space 
bunch, I began to shoot and had emptied sev 
eral cartridges, when I chanced to see 
the bullets strike the earth, some forty 
behind the herd. This inced 
‘ratchy nature of shooting at a running deer 
at such long range. But my were 
and holding about forty feet ahead and 


continued to shoot \t 


well above the bobbing 


one ol 
leet 
the 


CONN me ol 


S« 

recessities 

great, 

twenty over, I the 
lations, a 


second shot, after changing my calcul 
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doe turned out of the bunch and came running 
towards mc¢ I was standing on the brink of 
a canyon, which the doe turned into and pass- 
ed down the bottom a hundred feet below me 
and a hundred yards away. 

I saw she was trailing one hind leg as she 
passed which, though not broken, was evi- 
dently disabled. I kept up a steady cannon- 
ade, as the doe passed, but I failed to stop her, 
and she soon disappeared down the canyon 
Going below, I took up the trail and followed 
on. 

It was getting rather dark in the canyon, 
and I failed to detect the doe, which had stop- 
ped in a clump of bushes, until she bounded 
away again. Her course led between two 
huge boulders of half formed limestone. Just 
before she entered this narrow defile, I 
chanced another shot at her and missed. The 
huge 50 cal. bullet struck the limestone ledge 
immediately in front of her. Seeing the cloud 
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om the place where the 
it for a new danger, 


of dust that rolied u; 
bullet struck and ta 
she turned and came ‘.sck toward me. As 
she passed, I let go ano:he. shot and she went 
down in a heap. Almo.t unmediately, how 
ever, she rose to her fro. t icct and tried to 
drag herself away, but I sent < bullet through 
her breast and ended the struggie. 

Upon examination I was surprised to find 
her completely ham-strung. My first effec- 
tive shot had severed the cord just above the 
gambrel joint and after she had run fuliy two 
miles, my second shot had finished the job by 
cutting the tendon on the opposite side ‘ua ex 
actly the same place. 

All my shots were heard by those in camp 
and they came out to see what was going on, 
even the old-timer, who had developed an 
abnormal capacity far inertia, shook off his 
lethargy and came out. Pressing them into 
service we soon had the deer swinging from 
our game-pole. 


THE FIELD DOG—-PAST AND PRESENT 


\. H. Hornspy 


THE other day I was asked: “Do you 
think the field-dog of to-day better than that 
of twenty years ago?” and I promptly an- 
swered: “Yes, if for no other reason than 


that the best intelligence of a highly intelli- 
gent class of our people has been devoted to 
that end.” : 

That there were not good dogs, prior to 
There 


that time, is not to be said. were 





plenty of them to fill the requirements of the 
then existing circumstances, either of covert 
shooting or travelling from one limited en- 
closure to another where fences intervened 
at no great distance apart. 

Notable among the many excellent strains 
of native bred setters of the early seventies 
were the large brown-eyed orange and white 
Morfords, the white, silky-coated Bismarcks, 
the Websters, the Gildersleeves, and _ the 
Everett Smiths among setters. Of pointers, 








the lemon and white strain, bred by Edmund 
Orgill of New York, were small and beauti- 
ful, but while they had gained in grace and 
elegance, they seemed to have lost in stamina 
and nose by the closeness of their inbreeding. 
S. O. Cundy of Owatonna, Minn., had a strain 
of pointers, also Jesse Sherwood of Edina, 
Mo., which were very highly considered even 
beyond their own locality. Geo. W. Camp- 
bell of Columbia, Tenn., had a red Irish strain 
that had a large reputation in the South, and 
by their work in early field trials demon- 
strated their ability as game finders. The 
Bismarcks were founded on a very large and 
magnificent field dog of that name who, how- 
ever, did not transmit his great field ability 
to his progeny to any extent. The Mor- 
fords were orange and white with brown noses 
and were pretty nearly all good field dogs 
without being anything extraordinary. The 
Gildersleeves were closely inbred and very 
highly thought of. The Everett Smiths were 
a good strain of the Irish setter, red and 
white—in some cases nearly all red—which 
were then acceptable as Irish setter colors 
until the blood-red became the ne plus ultra. 
The Websters were pure and closely inbred 
Gordons, originally imported by Daniel Web 
ster from the Gordon kennels z 
These were all (with the exception of the 
Bismarcks and the Sherwood and Cundy 
pointers) bred to fill Eastern requirements on 
quail, ruffed and snipe where the 
hunting was from field to field of limited 
area interspersed with timber and brush. The 
steady going cautious dog necessary to fill 
a bag under these conditions did not fill the 
requirements of the conditions under which 
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the pinnated grouse was hunted. They had 
developed traditional instincts—for animals 
develop traditions as well as man—and could 
not as readily grasp the situation and adapt 
themselves to it as could man. 

Abundant as the prairie chicken was, like 
everything else fera naturae, he succumbed to 
the presence of man—though he still stayed 
where agriculture was, it was in much dimin- 
ished and ever diminishing numbers. No 
longer was covey after covey to be found on 
a straightaway ride across’ wide fenceless 
stretches of stubble and prairie; game was 
found in the inverse ratio to the population 
and to find it with the old style dog was slow 
work and tedious withal, entailing a manner 
of hunting incompatible with the get-along 
push of Western men. 

So with other good things past their great- 
est usefulness, the slow dog had to make way 
for a ranger. But the ranger had to have all 
the good qualities of the old style dog plus 
speed and great endurance. Where was he 
to be found? 

In England there had been evolving a new 
condition of field shooting brought about by 
close shaving reaping machinery and with it 
a change of the style of field dog. The 
Laveracks and Gordons had suffered from the 
same debilitation of inbreeding as the Amer- 
ican strains had, but by judicious selection, 
cross-breeding and inter-cross-breeding. the 
field-trial setter was developed much faster 
than the older strains and withal as staunch 
and keen a field dog. <A new breed became 
established with Dan and Rhoebe as a prac- 
tical foundation. 

As good Americans we were prejudiced 
against anything English. Home products 
were good enough, and American ways were 
best. Native horses, dogs, guns and what 
not else were superior to the product of any 
other country. But as we had builded our 
constitution and jurisprudence on the experi- 
ence of England, so were we to build a great 
many other things upon what they had evolv- 
ed by careful experiment. 

Memory will not help me to say who was 
the first to introduce the field-trial setter from 
England. Drake, imported, was the first of 
the so-called Blue-Bloods to beard the Native 
lion in his den and he carried off the cham- 
pionship at Memphis in 1876. In 1877 Camp- 
bell’s Joe Jr., one of the best field dogs ever 
whelped, I believe, won the championship, be- 
ing only 19 months old. He was a native red 
Irish of very great speed and endurance and 
remarkable intellectuality. In 1877 at Hamp- 
ton, Iowa, on prairie chickens, the Blue- 
Bloods scored a decided triumph by their 
average speed, though the adherents of the 
Native strain would not admit it. In 1878 the 
Blue-Blood Drake and the native champion 
Joe Jr., tied and this again confirmed the 
opinions of both sides and the newspaper con- 
troversy became very acrimonious. Mean- 
while L. H. Smith of Strathroy, Ontario, had 
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imported Leicester and Dart whose blood ran 
through Gladstone who won the 18 months 
old stake in 1877 in very decisive style and 
was looked upon as the coming champion 
Int 1879 Joe Jr., and Gladstone ran a two days’ 
race at Florence, Alabama, for $1,000 a sic 


to determine the championship. It was just 
a race, not a fair field trial; speed and the 
number of points made counted; nothing else 
figured materially. Nor did Joe's victory 
prove that the Natives were best. He was 
a phenomenon both for speed, endurance and 
bird finding and with him died his phenome 
nal qualities. In the stud he made no mark, 
whereas Gladstone’s get were abundantly 
good and in very many instances of the very 
best; and they were all like him, small, wiry, 
very fast and very true. It was mainly 
through the get of Gladstone (and other 
Leicester-Darts) that the imported field-trial 
setter became the American setter. Time has 
worked out the problem to a definite solu- 
tion. 

But what setter is best was not the only 
question, there was that other, Setter vs 
Pointer. That is as far from solution to-day 
as ever, and each breed has its own staunch 
supporters, in whose eyes there is no equality 
—in whose minds there is no admission of 
shortcoming. For a long while however the 
setter was all in all, save to the staunch ad- 
herents of the smooth coats. This, mainly 
perhaps, because the few pointers first pitted 
against the setters failed to win in the trials 
and, as they were beaten, became fewer and 
fewer at trials. In fact the pointer men quit. 
It was not until 82 that they got renewed 
courage. Then in the trials on chickens at 
Fairmont, Minn., Vander Voort’s Don, an 
imported pointer, neither of the big and bulky 
nor the small and springy kind, wore out the 
whole setter field (he was one against many). 
It was terribly hot weather, the setters all 
gave out from exhaustion, or lost interest in 
their work from their anxiety for water—two 
or three of them were nearly run to death, 
notably the red Irish dog Biz, and Dew’s 
Gertrude. Don, however, pegged steadily 
away. If he ran across water, he took a 
drink, not as a necessity but as a good thing 
worth having, his nose was as sure at mid- 
day as in the morning and at the end of a 
hard day’s work, he was still in condition. 
He demonstrated then and there that the 
pointer, in hot weather, over endless prairies 
where water was very scarce, was beyond all 
question the dog to hunt behind. His sig- 
nal and decisive victory there put new life into 
the pointer men, which was confirmed by his 
running third in the National trials on quail 
at Grand Junction, Tenn., that fall. In my 
opinion if Whitford, Dew, Short or Avent 
had been handling Don, and not a gentleman 
sportsman who was above tricks (as Van der 
Voort was), Don would have won there 

But aside from the pointer’s ability to en- 
dure heat, he has other advantages—burrs do 
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not get between the toes or in the feather 
under the legs—there is no need to stop and 
comb them out as one must with a setter every 
now and then or be absolutely cruel. That 
this is a growing opinion is evident by the 
increasing number of pointers used out West. 
But the pointer of to-day is not the pointer of 
20 years ago or of the Don style. In fact the 
pointer and setter of to-day are almost identi- 
cal in general form when the setter is shorn 
close. They are both built on speed and en- 
durance lines and irom their frames has been 
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eliminated all “beef.” the muscle being of the 
steel-wire variety. 

We live fast, we do everything fast. we want 
everything done fast for us. The field-dog of 
to-day has been bred up to this idea. I do 
not think there are better dogs to-day than 
Gladstone or Joe Jr., but the care that has 
been given to breeding has raised the stand- 
ard of the whole to a much higher plane so 
that no one dog stands out as a phenomenon 
—above hia fellows. We now hav e breeds 
of good dogs instead of a good dog of breeds 
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PETERS,” remarked Bliffkins from behind 
an unusually dense swirl of smoke, “how is it 
that you never indulge your linguistic propen- 
sities in telling snake stories? Now it could 
hardly be possible that you, with an experi- 
ence as extensive and varied as we have every 
reason to believe yours to be, have failed to 
meet with at least one adventure with a py- 
thon, sea-serpent or something of the sort— 
it is simply preposterous to think otherwise 
Will you——" 

“Horatio, guard that tongue or you'll get 
beyond your depth. The English language, 
my friend, is something a man of your attain- 
ments can ill afford to be too familiar with 
Like the sirens of old it will lure you on until 
just as you are about to reach a striking cli 
max or an unanswerable point in an argu 
ment, it forsakes you and leaves you to face 
the jeers of mocking companions. This is 
said merely to restrain, if possible, your im- 
pulsive boyish nature and cause you to pon 
der more thoroughly before trusting your 
ideas to words.” 

“Such being the case, Peters, I am indeed 
grateful to you for the timely advice, particu 
larly, coming as it does from one who, as we 
all know, is sustaining a spotless reputation 
for unadulterated truth and veracity. Cut 
me a glass of water, there, Robinson—ah.” 

“That's it exactly, Bliffkins. Few there 
are, I may say, who have the knack of telling 
a plain tale artistically Such persons pre- 
fer to attempt the phenomenal, told in a 
blood-and-thunder style that jars on the 
nerves, disgusts the listener and impresses one 
with a sense of the narrator's duplicity. There- 
fore I never indulge in such tales and indeed 
it is not necessary as the more quiet and sub 
dued accounts of incidents that come within 
my own range of observation suffice me.” 

“That has been particularly noticeable in 
your stories of late Nothing could have 
been more true to life than your account of 
how you escaped death from the fangs of a 
mountain lion in Idaho by stabbing the un 






lucky beast to the heart with your fountain 
pen. It impressed me at the time as the only 
proper thing to do under the circumstances. 

“Horatio, you are right. Self-preserva 
tion is the first law of nature and I flatter my- 
self that inf moments of extreme peril I am 
not altogether out of place even when my re 
sources are on the wrong side of the ledger.” 

“Yes, and—er—while mentioning snakes 
and that sort of thing, I recollect, Peters, 
something that happened away back years ago 
when a boy. A circus was in town and in 
some way or other a monstrous boa-constric- 
tor had made its escape from its customary 
place of incarceration. Search failed to re 
veal its whereabouts. Along in the after 
noon, upon hearing a noise in our pigpen 1 
went out and what do you suppose I discov 
ered?” 

“Couldn't guess—unless it was a long-lost 
brother,” ventured Robinson 

“Well, it was that snake He had been 
into the poultry-house and swallowed a big 
Plymouth Rock rooster. Through a knot 
hole he had entered the barn and stowed away 
a pointer pup valued by my iather at $50 
Then a crack leading into the pigsty attracted 
his attention and he finished up by bolting a 
Poland-China  shoat. But his. greediness 
proved his downfall It appeared that the 
portion of his sinuous body containing the 
ill-fated rooster still remained outside the 
knothole through which he had entered the 
barn owing to a simple problem easily demon 
strated by geometry. For the same reason 
the section enclosing the pointer refused t 
negotiate either the knothole or the crack 
Consequently the circus employees had simply 
to tear down the barn, poultry-house and pig 
sty to get the boa, who was in a comatose 
condition and easily handled.” 

“Well—er—talking about snakes—ahem—is 
that a first effort? If so, youth and inexperi 
ence seem to be no handicap at all to your 
highly fertilized imagination. Bliffkins, there 
may come a time when you can lie without 
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that set expression about the corners of the 
mouih For the present, we can bear with 
you.” 


“Proceed,” remarked Bliffkins, significantly. 
I was on the point of doing so 
Let me 


carload 


“Thanks, 
when you so kindly mentioned it 
see—have I ever told how I 
of steers to the saddle in one night?” 


broke a 
“Steers?” exclaimed Robinson. 

“Nothing else. gentlemen It was a queer 
experience and happened in this wise I had 
been up in South Dakota prospecting for pe- 
troleum for several months when one day I 
received a telegram from a friend in the east 
stating that he wished to settle up his old bills 
and give me a mortgage on my house ard lot 
He was very sociable abc ut it and of course | 
decided to start at once 

“As the night was quite dark I made a 
slight mistake in my car and the one | board 
ed happened to be filled with live stock for 
the eastern markets I went in at the end 
window and larded plump on the back of a 
vindictive-looking brute. who immediately 
bolted forward seme thirty feet into the mids! 
of the mass of horns avd tails Naturally | 
was somewhat frightercd but IT had no time to 

] lor 7 was 
maintaining 
position on the steer’s spinal 


give 
fully occupied with the 
a perpendicular 


way to my fcars tor attention 
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THERE is no more acceptabl 
spending a vacation, provided of 
does not cbject to roughing it a good deal, 
than by taking a trip to George’s Banks 

These famous fishing grounds for cod and 
market fish, are situated about one hundred 
miles out in the Atlantic Ocean, southeast of 
Cape Cod, Massachusctts 

Fishing vessels of all sizes and kinds con 
stantly make irom Boston to 
George's Banks, and a person may very easily 
arrange with the “skipper” of one of them, to 


Way Ol 


course, one 


1 


voyages 


go on one of the fishing trips. These trips 
occupy from two to three weeks, depending 
upon the weather and upon the “luck” which 


the vessel has in securing a “fare” of fish. 

The larger make voyages to 
George's at all f the year: but the 
summer is the time for a pleasure trip By 
applying to one of the large firms of “T" 
Whari, Boston, one is able to secure a birth 
on a vessel manned by Americans. This is 
desirable, for there are various reasons why a 
Por 


not 


vessels 


scasons ¢ 





voyage in one of the vessels manned by 
tuguese, as many of them are. would 
prove wholly pleasant and agreeable 
Usually all the skipper exacts from a person 
wishing to make a trip, is three or four dollars 
a week for board; and while the food would be 
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on 
we 


column However, the animal finally quieted 
down and I relinquished my hold on his top 
knot to adjust my mutilated suspenders \t 
this moment the lurched and threw me¢ 
onto the back of the neighboring steer where 
the fun was renewed with variations that the 
audience failed to appreciate This sort of 
thing went on till I lost track and at last the 
animals began to look upon me as an old 
friend When the sun arose next morning it 
shone upon a carload of the most thoroughly 
broken saddle-cattle that ever grazed on the 
prairie. 

“As for myself I was practically disabled fot 
life but a constitution developed by long years 
as an instructor in physical training ata Y. M 
C. A. pulled me through with no more serious 
results than a slight bow in my gait.” 


car 


“So that’s where you got it, eh?” asked 
Bliffkins 
“Yes—and one other thing The owner of 


the stock, upon my representations, demand 
ed a dollar per hundred more than the mar 
ket price for his cattle and the 
firm succeeded not only in 
warded me handsomely for my 
king them to ride.” 

Blifikins staggered to his feet and departed 
while a faraway look came into Robinson's 


commission 
getting it but re 

trouble in 
brea 


eyes similar to that which characterizes the 
optics ef a foundered horse 
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I2’°S DANKS 
extremely plain and the same as that served 


to the fishermen with whom it would bx 


shared, it is wholesome and well-cooked \ 
large fishing schooner should be selected as 
there is more“bunk-room,” ard it is much 
more agreeable in every way than on a small 


vessel The George's vessels are fitted to fish 
with both hand-lines and trawls. Both the 
lines and the trawls are carefully coiled in 


and many gal 


ait 


wooden tubs placed on deck. 
lons of clams are taken for 

If the skipper is a fellow,” as he 
usually is, he will gladly fit out his guest with 

suit of oil clothing and a sou’-wester; these 
re necessary for protection in heavy 
eather, and should, in any case, be provided; 
goed deal of rough, squally weather is 
sure to be encountered 

At the end of the second day, if all 
well, the vessel will reach the Banks, when the 
daily routine of life on com 
mences in earnest is hove-to and 
two or three men, including the cook, are left 
th) “mind ship; while the boats. each with its 
crew, put off to set and tend the trawls and to 
fish with the hand-lines. Each boat has its 
particular crew, and while it is expected that 
they will return to the vessel at sundown, each 
boat is furnished with a bag of sea-biscuits and 
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articles 
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fisherman 


The vessel 
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wn 


a cask of water; for not infrequently thick 
fogs settle down over the waters of the Banks, 
and the boats are separated from the vessels 
for days, sometimes weeks, at a time. And 
even though the fog-horns in the boats and 
on the ship are kept “tooting” at frequent in- 
tervals, the boats may fail to hear the answer 
from the vessel and drift away in the fog, to 
remain tossed about for days, or until picked 
up by some passing vessel or steamer; but it 
may happen that they are not rescued until 
the water and supply of sea-biscuits are en- 
tirely exhausted, and the crews have nearly 
perished from hunger and thirst. 

Fishing on the Banks is laborious work, but 
the guest is, fortunately, able to act according 
to his own inclinations; and if he does not feel 
inclined at any time to go out in one of the 
boats and assist at the trawls or with the hand- 
lines, he may remain on board, assist the 
cook, read, sleep or lounge about the deck. 

The fishing vessels are usually well pro- 
visioned, particularly if the skipper is an 
American, and the menus include potatoes, 


UNCLE JIMS 


No thank yew, sir, yew’re very kind, 
It’s purty, I'll agree; 

All polished up an’ nickel bound, 
Ez light ez light kin be. 

It’s strong enough? Waal, mebbie ’tis, 
Don’t doubt its quality, 

But poles like them—I mean them rods— 
Don't heng jest right fur me. 


AND 


STREAM 


bread. cured and salted meats, canned meats, 
vegetables and fruits, evaporated apple-sauce, 
baked beans and such hearty foods; and of 
course, fish in great abundance. The duties 
of the cook are not limited to preparing meals 
for the crew, however. When the boats re- 
turn to the vessel with their catches he must 
take hold and assist in cleaning the fish and 
salting them; or, if the vessel is “fresh fish- 
ing.” to prepare the fish for storing away in 
ice which is carried in the hold. 

It must not be supposed that a vessel which 
goes cod-fishing takes only cod on the trawls. 
Fish of many kinds, most of them edible, 
though a few are not, take the hooks, and all 
possessing value as food are carried into port. 

Thus the work goes on, while the vessel 
beats slowly to and fro on the heavy sea, 
sometimes scudding before a gale or a smart 
blow, until she has a full fare. Then the 
dories are hoisted on deck and piled, one 
within another, the sails are hoisted and trim- 
med, the helm is put about and the ship scuds 
for port and the market. 


WHITE BIRCH 


This pole uv mine—jest heft it now— 
White birch? Thet’s what she be; 
But ev'ry bass in this ere lake 
Hez got respec’ fur me! 
An’ ev'ry fish ‘at gits away 
Is welcome tew go free: 
But poles—I mean sech rods ez yewrn— 
Don’t heng jest right fur me. 
—Jor Cone 


IN AUSKOKA’S WILDS 


M. H. Hoover 


“PORTER, please telegraph ahead to Al- 
landale for ten Collins; plenty of ice, and don’t 
be sparing of the gin.” 

“Beg pahdon, Sah. 
‘ten gallons’?” 

This refreshing bit of dialogue occurred on 
the Pullman car Onega, Grand Trunk express 
bound for North Bay, Canada. The first 
speaker was a wholesale lumber dealer and 
whole-souled gentleman from Toronto who 
had not many minutes before introduced him- 
self to a party of nine business and profession- 
al men from Lockport, on their way to the 
wilds of Canada. The Torontonian had over- 
heard the conversation of the enthusiasti¢ 
travelers who had cut loose from business 
cares to throw themselves out of the beaten 
track of tourist travel at the feet of Nature. 
With nine well filled trunks, containing fishing 
tackle and guns that the courteous customs 
officers at Suspension Bridge did not deign 


Did I understand you, 


to touch, and 21 pieces of other luggage mak- 
ing up a complete camp outfit carried free by 
the accommodating railway people, they were 
hurrying northward to the land of pines, 
where in one night’s journey they expected to 
reach a region blessed with what one of the 
veterans called “aboriginal fishing’ and “‘ab- 
normal hunting.” By that he meant: ‘within 
14 hours ride of civilization you find every- 
thing as first put up in Dame Nature’s original 
packages, from the moose and speckled trout 
to the Norway pines and blue-berries.”’ 

The Canadian made himself solid with the 
Yankees two minutes after he had presented 
himself in the smoking compartment by pro- 
posing a toast to Dewey. He was bound for 
his camp on the Mattawa river, just east of 
Lake Talon, the destination of the New York- 
ers. Every one of the thousand and more lit- 
tle lakes that dotted the map of Ontario and 
Quebec he could call by name and many an 
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angler’s paradise not designated by guide 
books did he tell about to the delectation of 
his sympathetic and interested audience 
Helaunched forth into aseriesof alleged remin- 
iscences that made the eyes of even the 
yeteran sportsmen bulge out with astonish- 
ment. 

“But speaking of remarkable catches,” he 
continued, as a murmur of hearty applause 
greeted his latest, “up on Lost river I had a 
peculiar experience. I was trolling and a 
small bass struck at the spoon and was hooked 
through the gills from the outside. I had him 
close up to the boat when a hungry pickerel 
grabbed him by the tail, imbedding his sharp 
teeth in the bass. I landed both without 
much trouble, the pickerel holding on to the 
bass until he was safely in the boat.” 

All appeared properly amazed. After a 
brief silence the sheriff opened fire: “I was 
still fishing in Cayuga river last September. 
My hook was baited with a large chub. I got 
a bite and in a minute landed a four pound 
pickerel. Another pickerel, twice his size fol- 
lowed him up to the boat which was a punt, 
riding low in the water. The big fellow, ap- 
parently disappointed at losing a piece of the 
chub which both had been after, made a jump 
for his comrade as I drew him up, and landed 
squarely in the boat.” 

The Yankee was ahead, and the Toronto 
nian felt that would never do—defeat on his 
own territory was out of the question, so he 
went the sheriff one better with a truly unique 
yarn about lassoing a muskalonge. The judge 
felt that American honor must be vindicated 
and it devolved upon him to do it. He then 
told an absolutely true story, whose correct- 
ness could be verified by every Lockport man 
in the party, because had he not last spring 
exhibited his trophies in the public market 
where they were seen by hundreds of aston 
ished citizens! 

“We were duck hunting,” began the judge 
“down near the outlet of Cayuga lake last 
March. The shooting was poor and my part- 
ner, the sheriff, and I dropped off into a little 
doze after our lunch in the afternoon. I was 
awakened by hearing a slight disturbance in 
the water near our boat. I rose up, but saw 
nothing to indicate what had made the ripple 
in the water. Presently the reeds near by be 
gan to move and when this occurred again, 
thinking it was a muskrat working in the cat 
tails, I pulled up my gun and shot into the 
water To my intense astonishment three 
pickerel came to the surface stunned. We got 
them into the boat with little trouble, but 
soon had a lively time retaining our catch as 
they regained activity. The largest pickerel, 
a female, was four feet long, weighing 17 
pounds, the next in size, a male. weighed 12 
pounds, and the small one was a three pounder. 

I have a photograph of the three, of which two 
of my fellow travelers here to-day have copies.” 

The champion story-teller of the Canadas 
collapsed instantly, and when he recovered he 
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gave the memorable order to the porter with 
which this sketch opens. At Allandale we 
had an hour for supper. We found a delicious 
spread awaiting us, as a preface to which 
our new-found friend offered the “ten collins.” 
A collins, it must be explained to those who 
have never traveled into the interior of On 
tario, is a comparatively innocent beverage 
made of lemonade and gin, not to be drunk in 
the same day with an American gin-fizz. And 
thereaiter on that expedition no man could 
order a humble mug of ale from the chief of 
the commissary without being greeted by the 
query in chorus: “Ten collins, or ten gallons?” 

The Muskoka express leaves Toronto at 5 
o'clock, but before the enchanting region for 
which the train is named has been reached, 
twilight and darkness have shut out tantaliz 
ing glimpses of Lake Simcoe, forty miles 
south. When Gravenhurst, the gateway to 
the Muskokas is called out finally, the tourists 
are treading the game-tracked trails of dream 
land. The heavy train rumbles on, and the 
sleepers enjoy in exaggerated form, where 
exaggeration is possible, the innumerable tales 
they have related and heard during the com- 
mencement of the journey. In the fantasies 
of sleep the traveler is struggling with a finny 
monster which is dragging man and boat to- 
wards a large rock in mid stream. There is 
the shock of collision, the shudder of an an 
ticipated plunge, but the dreamer awakes to 
find that the impact was caused by the sudden 
setting of the car brakes. He is at North 
Bay. On Lake Nipissing, the most tempestu- 
ous of inland waters, old Sol is shining in 
cordial greeting. The deep green hills in the 
distance are illuminated with the roseate touch 
of dawn. “This car goes no farther, cause we 
have no pontoons,” laughs the porter, and all 
are admonished that it is time to dress. 

From North Bay the party journeys east on 
the C. P. R. forty miles and arrives duly, or 
long over duly at Ruther Glen. This is the 
central railroad point for the three chains of 
lakes, known as the northern, central and 
southern chain. We chose the central aggre 
gation of lakes, for so far as we know, but one 
other party of pleasure seekers on the con 
tinent pitch camp there on any of the lakes of 
that chain. Yearly for six years a Warren, 
Pa., club has visited the eastern end of Lake 
Talon. We feel a justly superior right there, 
for have not some of the members of our party 


violated Her Majesty's game laws there in or 


der to vary the camp table menu for ten years 
past! The only farmer of that region with his 
three husky sons, assisted by our cook and two 
French trappers, load the camp impedimenta 
into an immense mountain wagon and cart 
the stuff to the lake several miles away. Fol 
lowing the leadership of Doc we press ahead, 
eager to catch the first glimpse of the “Lake 
of the Heel.” 

We press along the trail eagerly, anathema 
tizing ourthoughtlessnessin not fetching a gun 
from our trunks as many a partridge flutters 
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irem cover right under our very feet. Rabbits 
skirmish to cover at our approach. We cross 

1 limpid stream, in whose cool depths we can 
see great trout darting back and forth across 
the mosses and et . les. The judge has en 
tirely lost his courtly dignity and is frantical- 
ly fishing in his so ae for a line, or bit of 
string. Triumphantly he produces three 
yards of white twine, and with all the zeal of 
the proverbial barefoot boy he has quickly 
bent a pin and attached it to the homely 
tackle A birch rod from the trail is soon 
prepared and he runs breathlessly through the 
waving grass ina strip ol clearing near the 


brook, poppirg about like an animated non 
sequitur, in pursuit of a cricket for bait. \t 
last he has a black beauty and the lure ts 
ready for the speckled beauties. He walks 





ulcna decayed leg and makes a cast, sue 
ceeding most ludicrously in throwing both 
himself and his tackle into the cool wate 
But his ardor is not cooled, not.for an instant 
His feet are wet now and he wades down 
tream regardless of the best trousers he has 
with him. The gang presses on and when the 
tcam comes to the flotilla of boats at anchor 
on the beach, the judge is missing. The load 
is about completed when the lost appears, 
and disregarding the chidings for shirking the 
work of embarkation, he shouts in triumph: 
Iiow are those for starters?” He holds aloit 
jour magnificent brook trout, the largest fully 
15 inches long ‘I found a good hceok in my 
pecket, and that did the business aiter my first 
strike carried away my bent pin.” 

Phat was a beginning that made us all eaget 
to get into camp and to start the fun On 
the way to camp up the lake five miles, one 
of the party interrupted the procession by 
compelling the squadron to heave to and 
watch the capture of a fine lunge and several 
pike, or rather pickerel as they are called in 
that country. What Americans call pike, to 
maintain the comple te transposition Of names, 
he French Canadians call pickerel, or in con 
tempt 

ky noon the three tents were up, the cook 
ing stove in position and the trunks unpacked 
ready for business. The cook announced that 
he had prepared a dinner for twenty men and 





“snakes 


ll agreed that no company was wanted to 
share the royal meal: fried pik vaked lung 
broiled partridge, ham and eggs, lettu F 
1oOns, baked potatoes and bre td nd cotfee 
Within a rac | lon 


lius of five miles of Lake Ta 
240 miles north of Toronto, are no | 

14 smaller lakes. Some of the portages ari 
very difficult d tedious, but if the fishing in 
the larger lake was not all that the heart of 
the most exacting angler could wish, the jou 
ney to any one ci them ts well worth the trou 


ble. We are only 14 hours ride away from 
loronto, yet in a region that may properly 
be termed an untamed wilderness In the 


1 


evening the continuous flight of ducks and 
now and then a flock of geese reminded us 
that we had pushed far enough north to reach 


AND 


STREAM 
the breeding grounds of the quackers and 
squawkers. At night the weird cry of the 
loon seemed to be answered from the hills 
by the hungry bark of the wolf. And in the 


morning we found evidences of the presences 
of wild animals which the veterans told us o 
coming up, being laughed at for their pains 
On the beach not five rods from camp were 
fresh deer tracks. Near a fallen log which 
extended out over the water were the marks 
of a panther who had crept out from the 
heavy brush not many hours before the dawn 
ing Back of the camp—"‘two acres” as the 
vuides would express the distance of 200 rods 
was a small pond and in the mud were the 
racks of a bear Indeed within 24 hours of 
pitching camp the sheriff had an exciting ad 
venture with bruin while gathering huckle 
berries in the swamp surrounding the pond 
The meeting was mutually unexpected, and 
each agreed to go his way without any pro 
longed parley as to their respective rights in 
the premises Che sheriff hurried back to 
camp, secured his .38 Winchester and accom 
panied by the representative of the press who 
promised to give an impartial account of the 
affray, returned to the scene of the meeting 
with his bearship Bruin had retreated to 
wards a high ledge of rocks over'ooking the 
camp, but did ne disposed to hurry 
home to his lair, which was located apparently 
in an immense cavern which yawned 300 feet 
above, partially concealed by pines, hazels and 
assured his comrade 
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spruce Phe hunter 

that he was perfectly cool as he rested the 
rifle across a log and took deliberate aim at 
the shaggy beast who seemed inclined to in 
vestigate the cause of the intrusion and the 
charact of the intruders The undoubted 
repose ol the bear was nexplicable and his 
attitude perhaps had a moral effect upon the 
strangers \t the crack of the rifle the bear 
sprang forward and when last seen he was 


plunging at a rapid rate in the direction taken 


by the intruders What ever became of him 
can never be explained, but there are several 
to bear witness that the hunters arrived safe 


ly in camp 

Deer are plentiful ard in the early morning 
or about sunset the graceful creatures may 
ve seen on the lake shores, standing as sentt- 





on nearly every projecting headland. 

ach to them within fair range however 

eedingiy difhcult and the hunter must 

‘ise the utmost skill if he secures one in 

a day's hunt \lcose abound there also 
ts tl 


The law protects these animals for five years, 
the close season not expiring until 1899. 
Nevertheless we saw a pair of fine Moose ant 
wilderness that not many days 
before had traveled on the shoulders of a king 
4 the forest who crashed his seven hundred 
weight form through the forests, monarch of 
ll he surveyed, until a bullet laid him low. 
The most eager sportsman is soon satis- 
fed with rod and line in that country Two 
ot the party arose one morning at daylight, 


lers in that 
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and fishing for four hours, no time being out 
of sight of camp, save when they disappeared 
behind one of the several islands, returned 
with their skiff loaded with finny beauties. 
They had none smaller than three and a half 
pounds, ranging from a 14 pound muskalonge 
down to a 3% pound pike In the lot were 
three small-mouth black bass that weighed 5 

One of the monsters was 24 
inches and ran three ounces over the 
five pounds Two ten pound pickerel and 
three five pound lake trout helped to com- 
plete a picture to delight the angler and re 
main with him in memory for life. The bait 
question was easily With a landing 


pounds each 


long 


solved 


WiLD BEE 


Wu 


I DWARD 
THERE is something fascinating about 
wild bees and the capture of their stores of a 
different nature from the pursuit and slaughte1 
or game 
I have 
| 


wocds ¢ 


tramped many a day through the 
Wisconsin on the track of a deer, 
the excitement of the chase and the anticip: 
tion of a shot keeping uy and muscle 
only to reach home tired, hungry and empty 
handed. Seldom so with a day with the bees 
lake one of those mild September days, such 
as Wisconsin can always produce, after the 
have killed the tender flowers, 
the wild suntlower for the busy 
little honey-gatherers to work upon, and witha 
bee box under your arm, stroll out in the dens¢ 
forest, the earth knee deep with fresh fallen 
leaves, and seek some opening where the trees 
are scattering and find the bees hanging to 
these late blossoms as if waiting for the priv 
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frosts 


) 
early 


leaving only 


ilege of being made prisoners 

How did we construct a bee box? Those 
were pioncer times and the tools we had were 
usually a jack plane, hammer and saw \ 


all box was constructed from whatever ma 
terial we could find, about the dimensions of a 
ull sized cigar box. The cover with leather 
hinges and a small piece of glass set in the 
center through which to observe the interior 
The box was also arranged with a slide about 
midway between top and bottom \ piece of 
comb was then placed in the bottom of the 
box, the cells being filled with diluted honey, 

this so that the bee would fill quickly. thus 
saving time—and all was read, 

When a bee was found on the wild sun flow 
er, a dexterous movement made him prisoner 
in the box, first being sure that the slide was 
in, thus preventing the from ry 
daubed with honey from the comb Taking 
the captive to a convenient log and placing the 
box thereon, carefully withdraw the slide and 
darken the glass with the hand. Then listen! 
The wee bass is heard as the bee settles down in 
the darkness till he finds himself supplied with 


1 





bee becoming 


net, walking along the beach, within ten rods, 
could secure a trout-basket full of small 
green frogs. Bait fishing was varied with the 
which afforded unending sport and 
large catches 
There might be 


we 
spoon, 


a surfeit of angling, but of 
that glorious country we never tired The 
air was bracing and the nights requir 
ing a glowing wood fire in the little sheet-iron 
within the tent at bed-time \round 
the camp-fire at night were rehearsed the ex 
periences of the day But speaking of re- 
hearsals we are reminded that the camp-fire is 
burning low and it is time to bring this sleep 
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cool, 


stove 





producing varn to a close 
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HAUNTING 

iM | it 

just what he ts aiter, sweets Then all is 
silent Remove the hand and shading the 
glass peer in He is diligently filling himseli 


and ste] back a few 


i short time he 


Caretully lift the cover 
paces, but watch. In 
from the box, few circles about it, as 
if getting his then away I 
you have sharp eyes you may get his direction, 
but the chances are that you will have to wait 
a trip or two, when he settled and 
makes his circuits slow and deliberate. While 
he has departed on his first voyage out, an 
other bee can be captured and treated in like 
manner. The first back after a 
time and settles into the box, may be bringing 
a companion with him \iter the second or 
third trip you can shut the cover on him, give 
the box a little tap to bring him to the top, 
shut him off with the slide and carry him 
about thirty rods in the direction of his “line.” 
Here repeat the manoeuver as formerly till 
you get his direction again. Keep this up till 
you have carried him past the Ry taking 
position by the large, knotty trees, these being 
most 


emerges 
takes a 


bearings, darts 


becomes 


bee comes 


tree 


likely to have hollows and knot holes, so 
that the clear sky shows beyond, the bees 
there, are easily discovered 


is found, the next 


Now that your “bee tree” 


thing is to get the honey This usually needs 


two or three, with axe, pails and. straw, the 
] smothering the bees wit] 


atter to 


use in ’ 
smoke and fire in the event that they are cross 
and not disposed to give up. After the tree 
is felled, the axe-man rushes in and cuts an 
opening where the honey is. when the colony 
usually becomes disheartened and gives overt 
to the intruder. 

Wid honey has a peculiar flavor and quits 


different from 
vated fields 
table luxuries. 
It is said, and believed, that a 
honey bee flies in a direct line from the point 
where he starts with his load to the This 


that gathered from the culti 
It is one of the most delicic Mus O 


generally 


hive 
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is not true, although the common expression, 
“as straight as a bee line,” is considered a 


truism. I have seen bees follow an open space 
or clearing quite out of line with their objec 
tive point in order to avoid a dense wood, 
sometimes turning almost at a right angle 


when opposite their tree, or at the nearest 
point to the tree where they entered the wood. 
This is an endowment akin to reason. If they 
have but a short distance to make to the hive 
they will take on a heavier load than if going 
a long distance. 

Sometimes, late in the fall, after the flowers 
are withered and the wild sunflower has dis- 
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STREAM 
appeared, there is no way in which the wild 
bee can be captured in the box. On mild, 
sunny days they come out and fly about in the 
immediate neighborhood of the tree in search 
of sweets. It is on such an occasion that the 
bee hunter builds a fire and heats two flat 
stones, as the housewife would prepare her 
irons for laundry work. Between these stones, 
piace a piece of old honey comb, the smoke of 
which is like a sweet incense offered to the 
gods. If bees are in the neighborhood they 
will be attracted by the odor and come to the 
spot, where the box may be placed and which 
they will find immediately 





Atva Dorsey JAMES 


IF the question was asked, who knows but 
those who have experienced them, the pleas- 
ures of a hunting t:ip. the answer would un 
hesitatingly come—no one. 

There are some experiences that, aided by 
the imagination, a pretty accurate estimate 
can be had of them. But of hunting, no. 
There is some indescribable charm attached to 
the handling of a gun known only to its wield- 
ers, and unless you are of their number you 
know nothing whatever of the sport. 

The pleasure lies not in the hunting alone. 
Ii such was the case it would be robbed of 
more than half its charm. Anticipation is the 
factor that from’ year to year keeps the spirit 
alive. Anticipation in the shape of air castles, 
floating in the smoke above a grand old open 
fire on a winter night, is equal if not better 
than the glorious reality. But reality creates 
anticipation, and anticipation breeds reality, 
and the two combine to make life worth liv- 
ing. 

A person located in the heart of a game 
country, though he might once have been a 
great sportsman, loses interest. Not wholly 
from frequent hunts, but for the lack of antici 
pation. He looks forward not a minute. 
When it suits him he goes, when it doesn't 
he stays at home. No preparation is made 
and none is needed, except a biscuit in each 
pocket, and a few shells. He takes no pride 
in his gun. One is sufficient for his use, and 
when the day’s sport is done, she is set in a 
corner without case or cover, until he sees fit 
again to use her. 

Not so with the city sportsman, the man 
who looks forward from one season to anoth- 
er, who spends many months and dollars in 
anticipation and preparation, for perhaps only 
a week at his favorite pastime. And when 
that week finally arrives, on which the prepa- 
rations of many months have centered, 
there is apt to be found every knick-knack 
known to the sportsman among his parapher- 
nalia, from a well filled flask to a box of court- 
plaster. And when that short week is a thing 





of the past, he will spend many pleasant mo- 
ments brooding over its experiences. And 
then the future will loom up, and the thoughts 
of another week are uppermost—and so on 
forever. 

To acquire success at anytuing requires per- 
severance, and hunting is no exception to the 
rule; on the other hand it is the hardest kind 
of work. To begin with, the accommodations 
are not always the best at the out-of-the-way 
places where the hunting is good. And that 
is only a beginning, for if field shooting is 
chosen, it is one perpetual tramp from morn- 
ing until night; over wheat fields, through 
briars, up and down hills, and even then at 
times, and those times are very frequent, one 
kills next to nothing. If duck shooting is the 
order of the day, the exposure one is com- 
pelled to undergo is something to be dreaded. 
So, all toid, gunning is anything but play. 

While on a trip, my companion and 
myseli were lost in a fog in a fourteen foot 
skiff. and by accurate calculation we actually 
paddled thirty miles before we were picked up 
It was three hours before I could take a step. 
and two days before I gained the full use of 
my arms. We left home about seven o'clock 
in the morning, and it was five in the after- 
noon when we returned, paddling almost un- 
ceasingly in the meantime; with nothing to 
eat, except a few sweet potatoes, which we ate 
before we fairly started. It was with no in- 
tention of being lost and staying all day that 
we left home. We thought we would just 
shove down the shore a piece and see if any 
ducks were feeding inside, and before we 
knew it we were out of sight and hearing of 
land. 

On another occasion while ducking, or 
rather going to the ducking grounds in a sail 
boat, while attempting to shoot a passing 
duck from the locker, I slipped and fell over- 
board, carrying with me the prettiest gun I 
have ever owned. I was rescued but the gun 
wasn't, and before I got to my lodging place, 
a distance of nine miles, my clothes were like 
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WET, COLD AND 
boards, and incidentally my skin was a little 
chilled 

I have heard people say that such expe- 
riences were entirely uncalled for. With just 
a little care they could be avoided. They have 
hunted and killed as much game as anyone, 
and they have never had any such unpleasant 
incidents arise. It is only those who don't 
know that have such experiences, they claim. 
Perhaps I don’t know, but I find them inevit- 
able, and I think I have hunted at least my 
share. 

I had an uncle once, an old-maidish sort of 
a somebody, who was perpetually preaching 
to me how careful I should be with a gun. 
He knew little or nothing about firearms him- 
self, which in a measure accounted for his 
prejudice. I happened to be away from the 
house on one occasion when we were visited 
by a chicken hawk. He took my gun which 
happened to be the most convenient, and load- 
ed her with two of the heaviest shells he could 
find, and he and his wife went out on the hunt. 
Of course they didn't see the hawk, but think- 
ing perhaps he would come back, they took a 
seat on a chicken coop and waited. In the 
meantime I returned, and being informed oi 
the circumstances, I thought I would go down 
and see the fun. I found them seated on the 
coop, holding a heated argument about some- 
thing, and I guess the hawk was entirely for- 
gotten. Both hammers of the gun were cock- 
ed, and about the time I arrived they came to 
the conclusion the hawk wasn’t coming, and 
prepared to go. He took the gun up, with 
the butt against his stomach and the muzzle 
pointing downward, and attempted to lower 
the hammers; and what should he do but put 
his thumb on the right hammer and pull the 
back trigger. She went off. He had to be 
carried to the house and the doctor sent for 
as a result of a gun kick in the pit of his 
stomach. Seventeen chickens and an old hen 
were found dead, and how many more were 
blown to pieces we never knew. The subject 
of gunning has never been mentioned since. 

We were rabbit hunting in Virginia winter 
before last, when I was the victim of about 
the worst experience it has ever been my lot 
to encounter. We had traveled up the coun- 
try about fifteen miles in a dayton. It was 
snowing hard when. we reached our destina- 
tion, and we hadn't hunted a mile before we 
were all wet to the skin. By the time we had 
traversed another mile it was hailing, and in- 
cidentally freezing, and our clothes froze along 
with the rest. We were atleast ten miles from 
the nearest dwelling, and it was a matter of im- 
possibility to makea fire with the wood soak- 
ingwet. About this time we started a rabbit and 
temporarily forgot our troubles; and when we 
again came to our senses we had placed two 
miles between us and the team. At this junc- 
ture, when I felt that I could stand it no long- 
er, we espied the rack of a house. We all 
filed in, and were rewarded by the sight of a 
large old-fashioned fire-place. We tore down 
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enough laths from the wall, and found enough 
rubbish lying around to make a rousing fire. 
We all crouched around it, and I took off my 
shoes and sat them on the hearth very near 
the fire. I noticed them smoking, but 
thouglit nothing of it other than they were 
drying; but when I came to put them on I 
found them extremely tight. Catching hold of 
the strap in the rear, I gave a yank, and pulled 
the whole top of the shoe off. I found they 
were literally burned up. I couldn't stay 
there and freeze, while someone brought me a 
pair of shoes, and the only thing I could do 
was to cut a board in the shape of a sandal 
and wear that for four miles through the freez- 
ing slush. We got home at nine o'clock, 
changed our clothes, ate a tremendous dinner, 
slept well, and the next morning I felt as well 
as ever. 

Some people think it is the funniest thing, 
why some men, and even women, like to go 
gunning. They can’t see where the fun comes 
in, tramping all day in the rain, or being near- 
ly frozen to death, or again coming home half 
starved, just for the sake of killing two or 
three ‘poor little birds.” 

People generally don’t seem to realize its 
physical and moral effects. So far as a health- 
giving sport, I don’t know of any more bene- 
ficial than shooting. It develops a nature that 
is admirable in anyone; and that this nature 
has to be developed is conclusively proven by 
the fact that not one man in a thousand makes 
a sportsman worthy the name until he has had 
a certain amount of experience. It discour- 
ages selfishness, broadens the mind, strength 
ens the nerves, develops a keen eyesight. A 
sportsman spends his money in a way that is 
both beneficial and enjoyable, while otherwise 
it might realize the latter but seldom the for- 
mer 

There is another class of anti-shooters who 
are afraid of a gun without “lock, stock or 
barrel.” It is absolutely funny to watch the 
actions of these people in the presence of fire- 
arms. 

I have given a few of the rougher expe- 
riences of the sport. But quail shooting on a 
fine November day, when plenty of birds are 
to be found, when one is privileged to sit 
down when tired and enjoy a country pre- 
pared lunch and a good after-dinner pipe; 
when one has just broken loose from the cares 
and noise of the city, and can thoroughly ap- 
preciate the exhilarating scenery, and then at 
night around an old-fashioned fire-place, in 
which burns with hospitable cheerfulness a 
warm wood fire, listening to the tales of some 
time-worn veteran, cleaning guns, and pre- 
paring for the next day’s hunt, and when you 
are in bed to look into the dying embers. 
while outside the wind moans a mournful 
melody, and build air castles in the curling 
smoke, until your reveries are changed to 
pleasant dreams; all these are a few of the 
pleasant experiences. 
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OUR CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


IT is peoposed to make the forthcoming 
December number of FIELD*AND STREAM a 
Christmas edition which in a literary and ar- 
tistic sense will be a source of exceptional 
pleasure to our readers and a matter of pride 
to ourselves. No effort will be spared, not 
only to sustain the high standard which we 
believe has distinguished our Christmas pub- 
lications in the past, but also to give our 
friends a number which will be remembered 
as the finest holiday magazine of its kind in 
America. The greater outlay necessary for 
the production of a number such as proposed 
will be justified by increased sales and in giv- 
ing the public an opportunity of noting the 
progress and possibilities of FIELD AND 
StreAM. No more appropriate gift or more 
opportune time could be chosen to display the 
“good-fellowship” of the season than a pre- 
sentation of Fie_Lp AND STREAM for a year, 
beginning with this beautiful Christmas num- 
ber. A handsome presentation card, which 
is set forth in our advertising columns, will 
be forwarded with the December number and 
premium picture upon receipt of the name 
and address of the donee, and the subscrip- 
tion price of one dollar. 


TRAIN YOUR OWN DOG 


IT is a recognized fact among owners and 
breeders of good dogs that a dog will work 
much better and more willingly for the per- 
son who trains him than it will for any one 
else. 

It is not a difficult matter to train a dog. 
Fifteen or twenty minutes a day, carefully 
and intelligently persisted in, will turn out a 
well trained dog; one thoroughly broken but 
not broken in spirit. 

Chic, the deservedly famous pointer, was 
trained by her master and the manner of her 
education was so simple, so plain and so sen- 
sible and kind as to appeal to every lover of 
a good dog. 

By procuring a copy of “Chic and I” and 
following carefully the instructions therein 
you are much more likely to have a thorough- 
ly trained dog than if you delegate the task of 
training to some one else. 

Indeed it is not a task but pleasure to watch 
the quick intelligence with which your pet 
will acquire its education. 

The book is advertised in our columns and 
we heartily recommend it. 


BLISHERS’ 
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NOTES 
SOME PLACES TO HUNT 


A correspondent and a veteran sportsman 
who knows whereof, suggests “some respect- 
able places to hunt this fall. I send you a 
list of three which I personally endorse and 
where I have been for many years. 

Tower Hill, an old Virginia Mansion in 
Sussex County, Virgini il, turkey and 
squirrels—a charming hostess, guides, &c. 
Address Miss Lutie Blon, Lumberton P. O., 
Sussex Co., Va. 

Hotel Burgwyn, Jackson, N. C.,—a fine 
place for quail. Mr. James Scull, the pro- 
prietor, will do everything in his power and 
local sportsmen will show guests around. 

A charming place for sportsmen and their 
families is Fayettesville, N. C., near the fa- 
mous Southern Pines. This section is fa- 
mous for its hunting grounds. I am going 
there myself. A delightful home is kept by 
Mrs. J. B. Bradfoot, Fayettesville, N. C.” 





OUR DUCKS 


The publisher takes great pleasure in being 
able to announce to our readers that the list 
of subscribers to “Our Ducks,” the work of 
F. Henry Yorke, M. D., A. O. U., Foosland, 
Ill., one of the greatest authorities on game 
water fowl in America, is nearly completed. 
The learned author on the receipt of a few 
more names will be warranted in publishing 
a book which will be invaluable to those who 
wish to understand the habits, range and nest- 
ing grounds of “Our Ducks.” If you wish 
to become possessed of this interesting and 
instructive work, address, inclosing $1.50, the 
author or The American Field Publishing 
Co., Chicago. 


A DUCK BOAT 


Messrs. W. H. Mullins, manufacturers 
of Architectural Sheet Metal Work, of Salem, 
Ohio, has placed on the market a duck boat, 
fitted with game baskets for use in carrying 
ducks, etc., on the outside of the cock pit, al- 
lowing them to drain off without wetting the 
inside of the boat. They have furnished 
quite a number of these and every one whe 
has tried them speaks very highly of their 
good qualities. These baskets can be fur- 
nished to fit any of his ‘‘Get There” or “Bus- 
tle’ duck boats that are now in use. They 
also furnish them fitted to boats when shipped 
out at an additional price of three ¢oflars 
per pair. 
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Kennel « For Sale * Wants 


Advertisements in this column three cents a word. 
Send money with order. 


KENNEL 


FOR SALE—English Bloodhounds. Rookwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, hy. 

FOR SALE—Thorcughbred 
Crook Kennels, La Grange, 111. 


Dochshundes. Black 


FOR SALE—Several select and thoroughly broken 
dogs, Setters, Pointers and Spaniels, brought up by a 
practical handler. Address S. Dietz, 450 Martin Street, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR SALE, Etc. 

FOR SALE—Handy serviceable hunter's axes wt. By 
to 20 oz. Hunter's knives made to order, hand made, 
excellent temper. Colclesser Bros., Eldorado, Blair 
Co., Pa. 


FOR SALE—1,200 buffaio horns in the rough, all 
sizes. Also several extra fine specimens of mounted 
buffalo heads. Address this office. 

FOR SALE—Mounted specimens. Deer, elk, ante- 
iope, buffalo, and other heads. All select specimens 
and mounted by the best taxidermist in the West. 
Address this office. 


FOR SALE—A new Stevens’ latest and best pattern 
“Schutzen” Rifle, $70 list) A .s.a’og model Chainicss 
Bicycle of best make, and a $25 Split Kamboo Rod, 
( amera, € Alltiese articles would make fine holi- 
day presents, and can be had cheap forcash. Address 
“B,” care this office. 

FOR SALE—Hunter’s Safety Pocket Axes. Price, 
$2.50. Address W. L. Marble, Gladstone, Michigan 

FOR SALE—Decoy ducks and geese, send stamp 
for price list of the Nev York State latest standard 
decoys (hand made). G. W. Stevens, Sole Manufac- 
turer, Box 144, Weedsport, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 





Chevy Chase Sporting Farm 
FOR SALE 

i292 Acres. Comfortable dwelling and all neces- 

sary out-buildings. Fields well stocked with Turkey, 

Quail, Snipe, Woodcock, Pheasant and Deer, and the 

streams with Duck. Price, $8,000 

Cc. D. EPES, N 


For Sale 
Pointer Puppies 


Country raised Pointer Puppies, 3 months 
old, of exceptionally fine breeding, For pedi- 
gree and price, address 

H. D. BAXTER 


Lexington, Minn, 


Certain Death 


to all parasites, germs, bacteria, 
etc., healing to the skin and 
beautifying the coat 


SPRATT’S PATENT ANTISEPTIC SOAP 


Order through your dealer and send for ‘catalogue 
to Spratts Patent Limited, manufacturers of all kinds 
of Dog and Poultry Foods and Supplies, 245 East s6th 
St. N Y. Saa Francisco Branch. 1599 Valencia St. 


BOOK ON P9G DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed FREE to any address by the autho 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V. S. 
NEW YORK 





ottoway C. H., Va. 





1293 Broadway, 


_ CHIC ANDI; | 


, 
| The Practical Training of a Dog for the Gun 
By Ben Hur 
Being a common sense and thoroughly practical method of 
| educating a hunting dog for ficld work, together with 
entertaining and instructive descriptions of hunting trips. 
Price, paper cover, $1.00; cloth cover, gold embossed, $1.50. 
Mailed free on receipt of price, or FREE as a premium for 
two subscribers, in paper, and three. in cloth edition. 
Che Am ateur FORCE SYSTEM 
By ED. F. HABERLEIN 
a practical trainer of thirty 
THIRD EDITION! Revised and Illustrated with full-page 
portraits of typical bird dogs. 


| 
| 














WITHOUT THE WHIP 
Crainer'= years experience. 


Price, paper cover, $1.00; best full cloth binding and 
gold embossed, $1.50. Sent postpaid upon receipt of 
| amount, or free as a premium for two new subscribers the 
$1.00 edition and three for the $1.50 edition, 


Brush, Sedge and Stubble 


By Dwight W. Huntington 


A PICTURE BOOK OF THE SHOOTING FIELDS AND 
FEATHERED GAME OF NORTH AMERICA 


The Sportsman's Society takes pleasure in present- 
ing this work—confident that it has no competitor in 
the world’s literature. It is a magnificent art book,a 
large folio containing twenty-five full page pictures in 

| color, twenty-five full-page studies of game birds, and 
| over three hundred text illustrations. The author has 
spent many years in the preparation of this work, and 
| hastraveled from one end of the continent to the other 
with gun, color-box and camera, The work, in a most 
artistic manner, represents America picturesque as 
an artist nimrod saw it in his rambles after feathered 
game. 
For Sale by Subscription Only 

Published in 25 parts, $1.00 per part. Orders may be 

sent to FIELD AND STREAM office 


Glorious | 


eSports | 


The finest muscalonge 
fishing and deer hunt- 
ing in Northern Wiscon- 
sin, can be found along 
the Wisconsin Central 
Lines. You can easily 
reach them by fast trains 
leaving Chicago daily for 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
fo Ashland and Duluth. For 
detailed information address, C. O. Gwatkin, G. E. A., 
261 Broadway, New York, or Jas. C, Pond, Gen’l 
Pass. Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


GAME PRESERVE 


FOR SALE 
See advertisement on another page 
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WOODLAND JERSEY A. K. C. 48139. 


The typical, Prize Winning Black Cocker Spaniel, who stands at the head of the celebrated 
Woodbine Kennels. One of the best types of Cockers now living. Superbly built, muscular, active 
and intelligent. A clean cut head, good square muzzle, even mouth, dark eyes, fine ears, well sprung rib:, 
body compact and well coupled, straight legs with heavy bone and finely feathered. Very heavy coat 
of a silky texture. Fee $10, to approved limited number. Matured and young stock usually for sale 
at a reasonable price. Write for what you want. Mention “FIELD AND STREAM,” and all questions 
will be cheerfully answered. Ww OODBINE KEN NELS, Newaygo, Mich. 


SOMETHING NEW 


H-P Safety Pocket Liglit. 





For the An Ever Ready Electric Light For 
for all purposes where a safe and handy flash light is 
desired. 
S m Tig rhts Instantly. Cannot be Blown Out. E b d 
ports an Gives from 6,000 t toy neorgabnap befe re battery requires very oO y 
renewal. No wires to get out of orde Ho chemte als _ 
spill. Can be carried ‘into see: fullo f leaking gas, 
il tank, alcohol and malt vats, OR PL/ CED IN A REG 
OF POW DE ht without danger of ane ion. 


SIZE, 9x14G INCHES. WEIGHT ABOUT 1 LBS. 
Price, Complete, $3.00. By Mail, $3.30 


Extra Battery, 30 cents. By Mail, 50 cents. 


James S. Barron & Co., 
Manufacturers of and Wholesale Dealers in 
General Electrical Supplies, 
24-30 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK. 
MENTION FIELD AND STREAM WHEN YOU WRITE 
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PREVENTS RUST 


Used and recommended 
Manuf: note rers. 


Bin One 
OIL 


is indispensible to the 


| GUNNER, CYCLIST, 


i 


Ask 


your dealer for 
free on receipt of 2c. stamp, 


by Fire Arms 


TYPE WRI TER, ETC. 


Sample bottie 


Broapway, N. Y. 


7000 Guns in Sick 
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Fishing Tackle and Sporting Goods 


1,000,000 Hand Loaded Shells a Year 


The largest Gun Repair Shop in America 





WE SELL GuNs of every reputable 
American and foreign make, and 
give wholesale prices to everybody. 
We carry in stock 


amounting toa quarter of a million 
dollars. We can please the fancy of 
millionaires, or meet the demands 
of the poorest sportsman and an- 
gler. Write for prices, or ask us to 
send you our Sporting Goods Cat- 
alogue. We load and sell over 


Ask us to send you our price card 
of hand and machine loaded shells. 
We have 


re-bore, re-stock, 
repair—in fact, alter a gun to suit 
the owner, and guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Write for prices. 


We make guns, 


, 
| 


Genuine 





Moosebide 


Moccasins 
METZ & SCHLOERB 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Hand made Meccasins and 


Pacs of every description, and 
Web Snow Shoes need 
adapted for the . 


Send for illustrated circular and price list. 


The Automatic Reel. 








The than any other i 
Manipulated entirely | 
— by the hand that holds 
Doesit —_ 
YAWMAN & ERBE, | 
Send for Manufacturing Co., 
oe Rochester, N. Y. 


line slowly. 


Artistic —-_ 
Tailoring 


St. Paul Building, 220 Broadway, N. Y. | 


Repairing and Cleaning. 


T. T. REINHARDT 


THIKD FLOOR, ROOM G 








Klondike 


Goods sent to any address in the U. S. on receipt of price. | 


It will wind uptheline | 
hundred times as fast 
as any other reel in the 
world. It will wind up the 
No fish can | 
everget slack line with it. 

It will save more fish | 


Mackintosh Coats Repaired 












Originators of ee ee Ave. 
the Catalogue Business rt. Madison St. ,Chicago 
MENTION THIS PUBLICATION WHEN WRITING 
HUNTING 
Clothing, 
SHELLS, 
CATALOGUE 4 
196 Pages. : ‘CAMP 
OUTFITS, 
NETS, SEINES, 
CAMERAS, 





A . 


Fed 










MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Sewing Machines, 
“4 SCHMELZER ARMS C0., 


KANSAS CITY, 
Largest Sporting Coods Housein America. 











WHEN IN USE. 


, 


mens use. 


ceipt of %2.50. 


MANUFACTURED By W. 
GLADSTONE, Mi 





SAFETY POCKET AXE 
eed) 


S4E THAT sac, 
FOLDS BAGK INTO HANDLE & 


The most convenient, durable and hand- 

some Implement ever dey ised for sports- 
Just fits your hip pocket. 
For sale by dealers, or sent prepaid on re- 
Send for circular.) 







—] 


1. MA RBLE, 








recoil, 





Has come to stay. 
Je R. WINTERS, Clinton, Mo. 


PNEUMATIC 


RECOIL PAD 





Warmly recommend- 
ed by those who have 
used it. Indis; 
atthe Traps. 


eer | 
all 
Money - und- 


edif not satisfactory, & 
pad promtly returned, 
PRICE $1.50 
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THE PLACE —= 
TO BUY “"s nad Spertieg 


IS WHERE THEY ARE USED 


Hunters’ Supplies, Fishing Tackle, Tents, Boats, 
Camp Outfits. Largest and Best Stock in the 
United States. 


M. F. Kennedy & Bros, 
Cor. Robert and 3d Sts. St. Paul, Minn. 


Revolving Seat 
SHELL BOX 


OR 











ALL IN ONE 





Send for circular, mentioning FIFLD AND STREAM, | 


to the manufacturer, 
JAMES BOYD, 342 Iglehart Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


FUR 


Headquarters 


Electric Seal Collarettes, $6.00 


OF THE NORTHWEST 
Founded 1855 


Electric Seal, with fine Persian lamb yoke, 
$15.00 
THE QUALITY 
IT’S THE STYLE 
THE FINISH 


That we like to call attention to in our 


Fur Collarettes 


for Ladies. The workmanship is the same at 
either price, difference is in the skin used. We 
don’t compete with cheap furriers or rather 
they don’t compete with us. We do compete 
with the ‘‘ Fancy” High Priced Furriers, who 
ask from 20 to 334 per cent. more for exactly 
the same article. 


Yours for Style and Economy 


E, ALBRECHT & SON 


20 EAST 7th STREET 
St. Paul, Minn. 
The Original Albrecht’s, at 20 East 7th Street 


TACKLE BOX. 





—-° 7 
To all sportsmen who care to preserve 
and keep fresh the game or fish they 
capture, either for mounting or to eat, 
we have something of interest to offer 
Especially should we like to hear from 
the officers of fishing and shooting 
clubs. A postal card brings it.......... : 






Preservaline I)’f'g Qo. 
12 Cedar St. Rew York City 


Advertise 
* YOUR 


Field and Stream 


Of Course 
It’s Better ! 





Chey all say it has the Easiest Touch 


Free pamphlet with praise from U. S. 
Government and leading concerns 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
316 Broadway, New York 


All 
sell ti 


Ge] 


% 
7 


this 
got 
get 
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The FOR MOOSE wo 


SS Pet DEER HUNTERS 


between 
CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
ST. PAUL and 
MINNEAPOLIS 
* 
The Short Line 
between . 1) 
CHICAGO ))) 
and OMAHA KK 


ana siouxcry = The Great Northern 






ee A Good Line Railway has just published a pamphlet giving 
ame \\\ en full information about the magnificent huntine 
ae | = \ CHICAGO and grounds of Northern Minnesota. 
- A copy will be sent to any sportsman who 
KANSAS CITY mentions this advertisement and sends his ad- 
EVERYTHING FIRST CLASS dress to 
Alic on Ticket A ‘sinth:U. S. and Canadz / NEY 
sell tickets ~ 4 Chienne, Ewan’ and St Paul Ry. ; vr & hemp d 
A. C. BIRD Geo. H. HEAFFORD Gen’! Passenger Agent 
@e .’1 Traffic Manager Gen’l Passenger Avent | St. Paul, Minn. Great Northern Railwar: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Where to Hunt_——_ 


Everybody who hunts 
has heard of the ... 


St. Francis River Bottoms 


If they haven't, so much the worse forthem. You won't find any better hunting or fishing anywhere in 
thiscountry. I don’t care wh» says you will, nor how many say it; they simply don’t know, that’s all. We've 
got game from one end of our line to the other, and anybody can find it, and if he is a good sportsman he cau 





get all he wants of it. 
Here’s a rough statement, correct enough so far as it goes, 


but it doesn’t tell half the story. ° ° ° ° ° m 
QU AIL,—Randles, Ardeola, Campbell, Mo.; St. Francis, Rector, Weiner, Fisher, Hickory Ridge, Hunter, 
Clarendon, Goldman, Stuttgart, Ark. 
DUCK—Randles, Ardeola, Paw Paw, Mo.; Rector, Paragould, C'arendon, Ark., and all points near St. Francis 
and White Kivers. 
PRAIRIE-CHICKEN-—Goldman and Stuttgart, Ark , and all points on Grand Prairie of Arkansas. 
DEER-—?Paw Paw, Mo.; Rector, Weiner, Fisher and Clarendon, Ark. 
TURK EY—Paw Paw, Mo.;St Francis, Rector, Paragould, Weiner, Fisher, Hickory Ridge and Clarendon, Ark. 
BE AR—Cla:endon and points in vicinity of White River. 

Write to the undersigned for any information desired about hunting 
and fishing along the COT1ION BELT ROUTE. We know we have the finest 
Sporting grounds and we want you to know it. 

Especial rates and accomodations offered to hunters. 

Write for particul ars. 


E. W. La Beaume, cent pass. ana Tkt. Ast. 
COTTON BELT ROUTE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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22d ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


1899 
COLUMBIA AND HARTFORD BICYCLES. 


PRICES ON AND AFTER NOV. ist, 1898. 





Columbia Bevel-Cear Chainless, 


Models 50 and sr. $75 00 
Columbia Chain Wheels, 50.00 
Models 57 and s8. 

Columbia Chain Wheels, . 40.00 


Model 49, 1899 Improvements. 


Columbia Tandems, 75.00 


Mods. 47 and 48, Diamond and Combination 


Frame. 
Hartford Bicycles, . - 35.00 
Patterns 19 and 2u. 
‘ { Pat. 21, for Men, 25.00 
Vedette Bicycle 5 Pat. 22,for Women, ‘26.00 


We also have a few Columbias, Model 46 and 
Hartfords, Patterns 7 and 8, on which we will 
quote prices on application. 

No need to purchase poorly made 
bicycles when Columbias, Hartfords and 
Vedettes are offered at such low prices. 
The best of the riding season is before 
you. BUY NOW. 


POPE MFC. CO., Hartford, Conn 








1898 PRICES 
ed 


| 


NATIONAL 
BICYCLES 


“A National Rider 


4, Never Changes 
* his Mount.” 








(OUR TANDEM) 


The above is a time tested and truthful motto. 
A National Bicycle both in name and 
popularity. 


Do not fail to examine the real mechanical 
improvements which have brought them to 
National prominence. 


National Cycle Mig. Co., 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


W. F. ADAMS & CO., BOSTON, 
G. R. JOHNSON CO., New York, 
ROACH & BARNES, Philadelphia, 
GRISWOLD CYCLE CO., Chicago. 


Bevel Gear Clipper, - $125 00 AGENTS IN EVERY PROMINENT GITY. 


80 00 
60 00 
125 00 


Send stamp for late-in-the-season prices. 
99 Models ready Nov. rst. 


Clipper Specials, - - 
Model 40, - - - - 


Combination Tandem, 


GRAND RAPIDS CYCLE CO. | 


NATIONAL 
BICYCLES 
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Sean Yacurs, Narutna | AUNCHES 


Marine Engines, Water Tube Boilers. 


The largest, most modern and complete Yacht 
Building Plant in the world. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for illustrated catalogue. 


=e GasEugine GPowerCuChas.L Seabury &Ca, 


CONSOLIDATED. 





MORRIS HEIGHTS, ° NEW YORK. 
MORRIS CANVAS CANOES” « Aico anor Punting Eaunch. « 
Unequalled in Strength Beautiful in Finish 





Send for Circular of Special Indian Model 


B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 





‘**Sportsmen’s Floating Camp.”’ Motor controlled from 


E ATE FO SALE bow. Valve movement, 12 to 1. 16 to 60 ft. Launches. 
i Twin screws a specialty. 1, 2, 3, 5.7 and 32 h p. Noli- 


censed engineer or pilot required. Speed and safety guar 

. anteed. No dangerous Naphtha or Gasoline used. No 

Fine Yachting Harbor disagreeable vibration. Send Ten Cents in Stamps for 
1898 Catalogue. MARIN® VAPOR ENGINECO., 


See advertisement on another page | ft. Jersey ave., Serney City, Nd. 


Te 
‘ 
‘F LORIDA 
AND THE SOUTH 
ly, NEW YORK TO 
1/7, JACKSONVILLE $43.30 3 Y 
j AND RETURN. FIRST CABIN i} 


INTERMEDIATE CABIN, $35.30 | 


CHARLESTON $39.00 fst ff 


AND RETURN CABIN fF | 


Intermediate Cabin, $24.00 


Above Rates include Meals and 
Stateroom Accommodations 


| a; PIER: 29-EAST-RIVER: NEW: YORK™ 
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SPORTSMEN AND OTHERS 


Men whose success in whatever they engage depends on perfect physical condition, will be 
interested in the claims made for The Niagara Vapor Bath Cabinet. 

A hunter, John C. Bayer, of St. Paul, Minn., says: ‘‘I began to feel as though 
my happy hunting days were over. Thought | was getting old ; my joints were getting 
stiff, and a day's outing after game always needed another day to rest upin. Sincel 
am using The Niagara Vapor Bath | feel like a new man. It keeps me limbered up and 
in good shape for work or sport. 


The Niagara Vapor Bath, if used regularly, keeps a man in the most perfect physical condition, 
keeps his system aglow, his weight normal, his head free and clear, his muscles pliant and elastic, and 
not only prevents but also cures some of the most stubborn cases of rheumatism, sciatic, gout, and com- 
pletely eradicates all the ailments arising from over indulgence in liquor or food. 

IN BUYI NG A Get one with a steel frame that stands on the floor. Get 
one with a thermometer attachment, Don’t go it blind—a 
bath that is too hot or not hot enough will be of no benefit 


VAPOR BATH to you. Get one that you can return and have your money 


back if not satisfactory in every way. 
0 for sample of material and interesting booklet that will tell you all about Vapor Baths. 
Vapor baths are an acknowledged household necessity. ‘Turkish, Hot Air, Vapor, Sulphur 
or Medicated Baths at home, 3c. Purifies system, produces cleanliness, health, strength. Pre- 
vents disease, obesity. Cures Colds, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, LaGrippe, Malaria, Eczema, 
Catarrh, Female Ills, Blood, Skin, Nerve and Kidney Troubles. Beautifies Complexion. 


PRICE OF NIAGARA BATHS, $5.00 
JONES & CO., Manufacturers, Niagara Falls, N, Y. 


DEPARTMENT M. I. AGENTS WANTED 


THE CHANCE OF AN AGE! 


An Ideal Island 
Game Preserve 


and princely estate is offered for sale at a sacrifice to an immediate purchaser. 
It is superior in fertility, game, fishes, accessibility to a magnificent harbor, and 
in all the essentials of a perfect game preserve to the famous 


JEKYLL ISLAND 


or, in fact, to any other island on the Atlantic seaboard. As a hunter's paradise, 
this island has not its equal. It has seven miles of deep water frontage. It is 
owned wholly by one owner and is now offered for sale for the first time since 


THE ORIGINAL GRANT FROM THE CROWN 


Address JOHN P. BURKHARD, Publisher Field and Stream 
220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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‘ ’ Canh - 
Celluloid « i pope 
. A RAPID 
Films (cut sizes) h yor 


A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR GLASS, 


AND BING DEVOID OF WEIGHT ARE 
THE FAVORITE WITH THE... . . 


GUNNERS. AND_ BICYCLISTS 
CAMERA. 
FOR DEVELOPER UGE ...ncicusntemen 
J. C. Developing Tablets, 


PUT UP IN THREE SIZES, PRICE 25c., 


CUVdeVs 


“Tt’s all in 





O CAMERA produces satisfactory results 
unless it is equipped with a good lens. 
N' lenses have a world-wide reputation. 
4 Our Trade- Mark on a camera means 
‘The Best.’ 
{| We especially recommend our outfits 
containing the Turner-Reich Lens. 


3 
an 
3 
2 
3 
3 PRICES LOW QUALITY HIGH 
3 





4oc. and 75c. MAILED POST-PAID ON 


RECEIPT OF PRICE. Send for Circulars. 


JOHN CARBUTT, 


€ Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“al eLalate Latalare elalatavatatavevatela alata tatatatatatetateaeteato 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


Gundlach Optical Co. 
761 So. Clinton Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
BHHOHOHONLOLON0NCHHNLOHLCN08 Of 










AAA 


TO BE CONSIDERED BY THE 
L P (QIN TS SPORTSMAN OR TOURIST 


In selecting a Camera, are: 
COMPACTNESS 
DURABILITY 
LIGHTNESS 


Our Baby Wizard 


We believe embodies these requisites 














to a greater degree than any other. . 


THE “BOSS DANDY” 


IS A KING AMONG CHEAP CAMERAS Price $5.00 


Makes a perfect picture 4x5 inches. Handsomely covered with Black Grain Leather, fitted with our Rapid 
Achromatic Lens, Improved Safety Shutter, two Tripod Plates and two square Finders. « 


Our handsome new Catalogue fully describes these and many other Cameras. Send 2 cent stamp for Catalogue. 


MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. oF N. Y. 


Works and Executive Offices - * . CRESSKILL, N. J. 
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CUBAN INVESTMENT COMPANY 


GALLATIN BANK BUILDING 


34 and 86 Wall Street 


NEW YORK 


DEALERS IN 


CUBAN LANDS AND INVESTMENTS 


Have for sale the stock of the 


Cuban Development Company | 


ALSO ACTS AS FISCAL AND TRANSFER AGENTS FOR 





CUBAN DEVELOPMENT CO. 


Our Facilities in Cuba are Unequaled. 


Vice-Consul Hyatt’s pamphlet on Cuba, and other inter- 
esting printed matter concerning the resources of Cuba, sent 
on application. Correspondence invited. 


Hon. JOHN T. HYATT 
(Late U. S. Vice-Consul at Santiago) 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 











AN IDEAL HOLIDAY OR BIRTHDAY GIFT 


The Sportsman’ s Delight 


Have you a satisfactory place in which to keep your outfit, where you can 
always put your hands on what you want and when you want it? 

Here is a first-class article for this purpose, QUARTERED OAK FRONT, 
fine POLISHED FINISH, CLAW 
FEET, RIFLE-TWIST MOULD- 
ING. Size, 72 inches high; 38 
inches wide; and 16 inches deep: 
extremes. Has two large, double- 
thick No. { glass doors, 14x50 each. 
Has a 


PORTABLE WRITING OR 
LOADING TABLE. 


Plenty of room for all your hunt- 
ing and fishing outfit under lock 
and key. 

A first-class piece of furniture, 
fit for the best room in your house. 
Will last a lifetime, and can be 
handed down to the next gener- 
ation. 

It would be cheap enough at forty 
or fifty dollars, but we put the price 
low, and ask but $25.00 from every 
one alike. Well crated f. o. b. the 
cars. Imitation mahogany at same 
price. 


IF YOU CAN’T SPARE 
THE $25.00 


send us twenty new subscribers and 
$15.00, or get all your friends in 
various parts of the country to help 
you secure seventy-five new sub- 
scribers and we will send you one 
FREE. Your friends will thank 
you ever after for acqainting them 
with FIELD AND STREAM, and 
our $3.50 “TIGHT SHELL” picture makes it very easy to secure subscribers. 


Address FIELD AND STREAM, 220 Broadway, New York 


and make all remittances payable to JOHN P. BURKHARD 











FREE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS 


‘ 
ZIMMERMAN'S TIGHT SHELL '’ SHOOTING PICTURE. 





ho promptly sends to this office one dollar for a year’s subscription or renewal, iN 
will rece've, free of cost, a copy of this justly celebrated picture, ‘““THE TIGHT 
In NO OTHER WAY Can this picture be had except 
to pay the price, $3.50. Address, JOHN P. BURKHARD, Publisher ‘: Field and Stream,’’ New York. 
SPECIAL—®yone (including subscribers) who sends us four new subscribers and $4.00 can have a year’s 

ri subscription or renewal and the picture free. It is easy to get four names fora publica 
tion that stands at the head of its class, especially when you mention this picture offer. 


EVERY ONE 


ADVANCE, ‘ 
SHELL,” size 16x25, made by the finest process of modern art. 


——EEE————— 


newal, IN 
HE TIGHT 
ad except 


ea year’s 
a publica 


SEE PAGE III FOR CHOICE OF OTHER PICTURE OFFERS 





* MAMA 


= yaar 


v5 hey 


NO. III. TIRED OUT 
At the request of numerous readers we have published these three exceptional studies of 
puppy life in an enlarged size, Each one is on heavy paper, size 8x12, and much more perfectly 
executed than here shown. ‘These puppies were born in the field, which lends additional interest. 
We are indebted to Mr. F. Jacobi, Newago, Michigan, for the original photographs. 
The set of three will be sent postpaid on receipt of 50 cents, or given free with a year’s 
subscription or renewal. Stamps or currency may be sent at our risk. 


Address FIELD AND STREAM, 220 Broadway, N. Y. 
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SAVAGE RIFLES FOR 
a SAVAGE GAME 


THE “NE PLUS ULTRA” IN REPEATING RIFLES 















-303 BULLET 


oe, . roo SIX. DIFFERENT CARTRIDGES 
STRIK- N BE USED IN THE 
ING FLESH. CAN BE U 


““SAVAGE’’ WITHOUT 
ANY CHANGE IN 
THE RIFLE. 


Particulars and Catalogue . 
on application.... 
7 4 


SAVAGE Arms Co. 
UTICA, N. Y. 








Fresh Fish Send fo 
Caught to Order ~~" 


on a Bristol Steel Fishing Rod are really 
caught—they don't get away. It must be 
a ‘‘Bristol”’ though, for some other rods 
haven't the knack, 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. BRISTOL, CONN. 
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ME BORED FOR 
BLACK& 
NITRO 


il = POWDERS . 
OTHER GOOD GUN & ARE GUARANTEED IN THE MOST POSITIVE TERMS 7 rattan 
ITHACA GUN CO. ITHACA.NY. Fixneiisnerinc 
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King’s Semi-Smokeless Powder 








That a FULL LINE OF ME- 
Do You Know TALLIC CARTRIDGES is now 
loaaed with this powder? They are known as 


ec ESC ECEESCE SEE ECE SSCS ESS ECE SEE EEEE, 


| Peters Cartridges; 


935335333 -3323323323323323323333223" 


EEE 


< 


Records have been broken, past performances eclipsed recently in all 
styles of shooting with this ammunition. 


PETERS NEW VICTOR 
For Shot Guns SHELL, loaded with KING’S 


SMOKELESS, is in all respects the most satisfactory load ever 
offered the American shooting public at a popular price. 


TRY THESE GOODS AND BE CONVINCED! 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: T. H. Keller, 88 Chambers Street 
CHICAGO: Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., General Western Agents 
ST. PAUL: A. L. Peters, Northwestern Agent 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





Do not miss the Christmas number. 


geen 
. A FEW SCORES 





MADE WITH 


t Aa) 
ey af #3 
ee Ra 5 
; ‘ es ote 
1 on 
«~ 
At Watson’s grounds, Chicago, Fred. Gilbert broke 


At Ocheydan lo, Aug. 18th, he bruke 119 out of 120, ng the a st 7 74 drnighht t. On 
Aug. 19th, be broke 127 out of 130 at the same place. “T is iakes a record of 24 t 
of 250, an average of 98.4 per c. nt. for two consecutive ae 
DEEDS, NOT WORDS, PROVI y 7. > > 
THE MERITS. Of Du Pont Smokeless Powder 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Wilmington, Del. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


SHOOT 64 SMOKELESS 
HAZARD Blue ines POWDER 


Y& 











TE FOR CIR 


THE HAZARD POWDE R COMPANY 


44, 46 and a 
NEW YORK CITY 


Balti r M 


AGENCIES AT ALL PROMINENT POINTS 


Arner TT 
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